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PLEASED TO MEETCHA’ 


We would like to introduce this 
month Mr. M. G. Rowlett from 
Wildwood, Florida, the new commis- 
sioner for the fifth district. Mr. 
Rowlett was formally appointed 
Monday, January 25, by Acting 
Governor Charley E. Johns and at- 
tended his first commission meeting 
later the same day. In private life, 
Mr. Rowlett is connected with Sea- 
board Railroad, and we will get a 
chance to hear some of his views on 
conservation when he writes for “A 
Commissioner Comments” in April. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Also this month, we want to offer 
congratulations and the best of luck 
to Mr. Miller Joiner from Jackson- 
ville, the Second District, who was 
recently elected Chairman of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Mr. Joiner has been with 
the Commission since May 25, 
1949, and we will find out what he 
has to say about conservation when 
he writes ““A Commissioner Com- 
ments’ for the March issue of Flor- 
ida Wildlife. 
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Recently, we in the Sticks and Stones 
Dept. have received a bit of criticism say- 


_ing that in our column there is never any- 


thing but complimentary letters and appar- 
ently we are afraid to put in any letters of 
criticism that we get. We would like to 
say that in keeping with our new editorial 
policy we are just brave enough (or stupid 
enough as the case may be) to think that 
any criticism we may get can be either 
justified or corrected, and in the latter case, 
we feel that we are not above admitting 
any mistakes we make, so hereafter you will 
find complaints along with the compliments. 
Also, it has occurred to us that the title 
“Sticks and Stones,” taken from the old 
adage, “Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me,” is a 
little bit misleading in that it implies that 
all of the letters published in the column 
are letters of criticism, which is not so. So 
in an effort to get another and more appro- 
priate name, we have decided to have a 
small contest of our own in this corner of 
Florida Wildlife. We're going to offer a 
very attractive prize of $5.00 for the best 
name that we receive by March Ist. Any 
little idea that you get which you think 
would be good for a name, just jot down 
on a post card, and address to “Sticks and 
Stones,” Florida Wildlife, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Far Away Places 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending the Florida Wild- 
life Magazine to me over here in Africa. 
We thoroughly enjoy reading of the wild- 
life in Florida when in far away places. 
Enclosed is money for one years subscrip- 
tion. 

M/SGT. J. C.. DOVER 
A.P.O. #30, New York 


The Florida Wildlife, 
Dear Sirs: 

I came across the following recipe for 
“Possum” and thought that you might be 
interested in publishing it. I found it in 
an old cook book of about the year 1895. 


UNCLE TONY’S RECIPE FOR 
COOKING ’POSSUM 


Go out in de woods and catch a nice fat 
‘possum and take ‘im home, put on a pot 
o'wattah an heat it jis like you wus gwine 
to clean a pig, an when it git hot fling in 
a shovel o’ ashes an dip ‘im in it an den 
you scrapes all de ha’r an fur off ’im an 
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fix it jist like a little pig, ‘cept you splits 
‘im open an spreads ’im out flat. Den you 
hangs ’im in a tree two or three nights an 
he’s reddy fur de oven. When you goes to 
cook ’im, lay ’im flat on de bottom an fill 
‘im wid slices o’ sweet ’tater an put mo’ all 
round ’is sides. Den you sets ’im over de 
coles and kivers ’im wid a hot lid an cook’s 
‘im mity slo’ till he dun good an tender. 
De flavor of de ’possum, goes inter de ’ta- 
ter, an de flavor of de ’tater goes inter de 
‘possum, an it’s jis good “nuff to make you 
lick yo’ fingers. 

T. W. AMES 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

About 1949, your magazine had an 
article describing the “jaguarondi,” a mem- 
ber of the cat family from Central America, 
a few of whom had been seen in Florida 
in recent years. . 


I believe that I, with four other persons, 
saw one of these specie sometime in 1947. 
We had put in at the lower end of Lake 
Tohopakeliga some ten miles southwest of 
Kissimmee and fished down the canal to 
Cypress Lake. On our way back, we were 
admiring the wild and beautiful country 
when we noticed a large cat standing on 
the left bank, scarcely 10 yards from our 
boat. The sketch enclosed tries to give an 
idea of its appearance, which was most 
evil and vicious. The color was_ black, 
or nearly so, and for several minutes just 
stood glaring at us in a most ferocious way. 


It was not disturbed, frightened or angry 
apparently, and soon walked away into 
the palmetto. I would guess his weight 
between 60 and 80 pounds and would like 
your opinion as to it being a “jaguarondi.” 


E. J. TEAGARDEN 


Rome, Georgia 
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Jaguarondi????? 





Mr. Teagarden, 


We are sorry to say we have nothing in 
our files concerning the Central American 
jaguarondi. From time to time, reports have 
come in that one of these cats have been 
spotted, but never any proof. Your letter 
and drawings are~presented on these pages 
for the experts to mull over. We expect 
some real informative answers to these. 


Dear Sir: 

Have found a peculiar quail that Terry 
Hinole killed in Calhoun County. Terry 
lives in Port St. Joe and has it mounted. 
Do you have any information about quail 
such as this. 


H.. E; HELMS 
Wewahitchka, Fla. 





Mr. Helms: 


We are showing the picture you sent in 
order for the bird experts to check on. No 
record of a quail such as this is in our files, 
or could we dig up any information from 
reliable sources. Any answers received on 
this controversial bird will be reprinted in 
later issues. 


On the inside back cover of the January 
issue, we published a series of delightful 
and informative letters exchanged between 
10 year old Bobbie-Lou Kaminis of Tampa, 
and Jack Shoemaker, The Game and Fresh 


Water Commission’s Information and Edu- 


cation Coordinator. 


Bebby-Low desired a baby deer for a 
pet, and through the understanding cor- 
respondence of Mr. Shoemaker, learned the 
reasons why it was not possible to grant 
her that wish. This reply was the most re- 


cent received here: 


Dear Mr. Shoemaker: 

I understand about the baby doe 
deer and all the deer. I thank you very 
much for the information and the nice 
letter and the wildlife book. 


Thank you very much for everything. 


MISS BOBBIE-LOU 
(And so she got a parakeet ) 
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One time, quite a few years ago, a pretty 
great man said something to the effect that 
you can fool some of the people all of the time, 
all of the people some of the time, but it is 
very much of an impossibility to fool all of the 
people all of the time. Much in keeping with 
this same line of thought, we might also say 
that you can please some of the people all of 
the time, all of the people some of the time, 
but it would be a gross understatement and 
virtually unthinkable to suppose that you 
could please all of the people all of the time. 
This fact is such an obvious truth, it hardly 
seems worth mentioning, but one can see the 
relationship of such a statement to our lives 
applied every day. This factor explains why 
in this country we have two political parties, 
why there is more than one flavor ice cream 
and why all women’s dresses don’t look like 


something by Christian Dior. Some people just 


don’t like Christian Dior’s designs. 

When one stops for a second and thinks 
about the above statement, almost simulta- 
neously he will realize that since such:is the 
case, the only thing that one can do is to 
try to please as many people as possible and 
not step on the toes of the ones who are dis- 
pleased. This is what we here at the Commis- 
sion are trying to do through the medium of 
Florida Wildlife. This is what our magazine 
is trying to do for its reader, while at the same 
time keeping in mind that this publication is 
the official organ of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

In the past few weeks, we have received, 
here at the commission, a great amount of mail 
praising the policy of our magazine of making 
known to the people of this state the terrific 
program and workings now being carried on 
by the commission, but still there have been 
a few who criticize this policy, saying that the 
Magazine is not what is expected of an out- 
door type magazine. We should pause for a 
moment at this point and carefully examine 
what the function of Florida Wildlife is. 

Our magazine is not intended to be, nor 
does it profess to be, a publication of the type 
that would be competitive in nature to such 
magazines as “Field and Stream,” or “Sports 
Afield”. What it is intended to do is to let 
you, the Florida sportsmen, know what the 
commission is doing to improve your state’s 
hunting and fishing. Whenever we here in- 
augurate a new phase of game restoration or 
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By CHARLES W. PACE 


rough fish eradication, it is the duty of Florida 
Wildlife magazine to let the Florida hunters 
and fishermen know about it; where it is going 
on, how it is being done, the various methods 
being utilized to insure that such a program 
will be carried out successfully to the benefit 
of all Florida sportsmen. At the same time we 
realize that anything can be overdone, and in 
an effort to prevent the magazine from lean- 
ing too heavily towards the technical side, we 
readily understand that there must be a cer- 
tain percentage of the magazine space devoted 
to material that is not of a technical nature. 
But even in view of this fact, we must not 
lose sight of the primary function of Florida 
Wildlife. 


We feel, here at the commission, that articles, 
both technical and adventurous, dealing with 
the important task of maintaining Florida’s 
natural resources, are all important to every 
true sportsman. You must remember that 
Florida is continually growing, and with each 
population increase, more hunters and anglers 
enjoy our abundant outdoor facilities. We are 
not just working for today and tomorrow, but 
twenty, fifty and a hundred years from now. 


In order for all our plans to be of some 
success, we must work directly with YOU, 
the sportsman. We are striving continuously 
to preserve your hunting and fishing, for you 
and the generations to come. To do all this, 
it is necessary to acquaint you with various 
programs, problems and efforts needed for a 
continued abundance of wildlife. Your Florida 
Wildlife Magazine should be an enjoyable 
media of receiving this knowledge necessary 
to all of us. 


We are not alone in what we are doing. Al- 
most every state in this vast country is doing 
their utmost to preserve the natural resources 
they enjoy. Publications of various types are 
used to present their aims and achievements, 
and we heartily feel that this magazine is one 
of the best in presenting the many essential 
projects in pleasurable reading. 


Another thing to remember, is that you help 
pay for this magazine with each hunting and 
fishing license that you purchase. This is one 
of the many methods we employ in our striv- 
ing for you to be well satisfied with the results 
derived from the use of these licenses. If you 
enjoy hunting and fishing in Florida, learn 
about it completely. We will do our best, on 
these pages, to assist you all the way. END 
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OREST LAND makes up more than 60% of 
the total area of Florida. This, approximately 
23,000,000 acres of woodland, includes large 
forest tracts as well as 8,000,000 acres in 
farm woodlots and small holdings. All of this 
woodland is actual or potential game habitat, since 
game production fits in better with forest production 
than any other major land use practice. 


Food and cover are the fundamental requirements 
of game. Where woodlands are placed under good 
forest management, both are generally found in ap- 
propriate quantities. Admittedly, the best forestry 
practice is not always the best for game nor is the 
best game practice always best for forests. It is, 
however, possible to work out a compromise that 
will permit the production of both. The nature of 
such a compromise is dependent upon whether game 
production or forest production is considered the 
most important on the particular land in question. 


Both forest and wildlife are tremendously impor- 
tant resources in Florida, economically, aesthetically, 
and recreationally. More than $310,000,000 was re- 
ceived in 1951 from a huge variety of forestry prod- 
ucts, including lumber, pulpwood, firewood, naval 
stores, poles, pilings, cross ties, veneer and even ex- 
celsior. Payrolls to thousands. of persons, totalling 
more than one hundred million dollars, are included 
in the manufacture and remanufacture of these wood 


products. 
According to a survey conducted by Mr. Arthur 





LEFT—Although certain types of controlled burning is beneficial 

to game, wildfire such as this will cause 60 to 100% loss, 

destroying not only timber, but food, cover, nests and vegetation 
essential for all wildlife. 


RIGHT—More than 60% of Florida is made up of woodland. 
This includes 8,000,000 acres of Ic:ge forest tracts, as well as 
farm woodlots ane small holdings. 
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O. Earle Frye, Assist- 
ant Director of The 
Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Commission, has 
studied and _ worked 
with Game Manage- 
ment Problems in 
Florida since 1937. 
As Chief Wildlife Bi- 
ologist from 1946 un- 
til his appointment as 
assistant director in 
1951, Mr. Frye has 
been directly con- 
cerned with all state 
game management 
programs. 








C. H. ““Hux’’ Coulter has 
been State Forester of the 
Florida Forest Service 
since 1945. Mr. Coulter, 
as a worker in Florida 
Forestry since 1927, is 
probably the best quali- 
fied man in the state to 
discuss forestry problems. 








H. Carhart, noted research specialist, the average 
sportsman spends approximately four hundred dollars 
per year in the pursuit of fish and game. This in- 
cludes the cost of such items as guns, fishing tackle, 
ammunition, boats, motors, hunting dog maintenance, 
camping equipment and supplies, and automobile ex- 
penses. Considering only the approximately one 
hundred thousand persons purchasing hunting li- 
censes and the three hundred thousand purchasing 
fishing licenses in Florida each year, we find that 
the pursuit of hunting and fresh water fishing as a 
recreation, amounts to $160,000,000 dollar industry 
in Florida annually. 

If we go further, and consider the number of indi- 
viduals hunting and fishing, who are not required to 
purchase licenses, we find that this figure is up con- 
siderably. For example, one reliable writer, Mr. 


Turkey thrive in balanced for- 
est or cut-over land, whether 
weedy or kept open by frequent 
fires, or partially covered with 
ground litter. This photograph 
showing a mixed oak and cab- 
bage palm hammock, form a 
type particularly favored by 
Florida turkey. 


Wild turkey survive under @ 
wide variety of conditions, buf 
need both cover and food at 
the proper times in order to in- 
crease with any degree of suc-— 
cess. Heavy woods in which to 
roost and obtain food in season, 
and open grasslands producing 
foods during spring and sum- 
mer are most essential. Seeds 
of all pines, acorns from many 
oaks, fruits of smilax, black 
gum, flowering dogwood, grapes 
and cabbage palm berries make 
up most of their bill of fare. 


Fred Jones of Lakeland, has estimated that the amount 
of money spent in Florida for hunting and fresh water 
fishing alone exceeds $300,000,000 annually. 

Having realized the million dollar figures involved 
in both wildlife and forestry, let us analyze the close 
relationship between the two. Forestry is important 
in all sections of Florida, but is presently of greatest 
importance in the northern part of the state. Although 
all of Florida is considered coastal plain timber type, 
there are major subdivisions which affect the type of 
timber and its growth, and consequently, the suit- 
ability of the area for game. 

Probably the most important timber type, from the 
acreage standpoint, is flatwoods. Those areas known 
as flatwoods occur on generally poor-drained soils 
and are characterized principally by slash pine, Car- 
ibbean pine, saw palmetto, gallberry and wiregrass. 





Large, unbroken areas, of flatwood are relatively 
poor game habitat, but where frequent ponds and 
hammocks are found scattered through the flatwoods, 
excellent habitat is formed, principally for deer, tur- 
key and quail. The fox squirrel is also an animal 
of pinelands of one kind or another, and is abundant 
in flatwoods with a good stand of sizeable pine tim- 
ber. 


The rolling sand and clay hills also comprise an 
important timber type in Florida. On these well- 
drained soils, long-leaf pine is normally the most 
important timber tree. Under some types of forest 
management, however, it is being replaced by slash 
pine. As a general rule the better drained pinelands 
are more productive of game than are flatwoods. This 
is true particularly of the more fertile soils. Certain 
of the sand hills with poor soil are not at present par- 
ticularly productive either of game or timber. 


Probably the most important forest type in Florida, 
from the game standpoint, are the broad-leafed for- 
ests. These range from the live oak hammocks on 
high well-drained soils to black gum, bay, and Tupelo 
swamps. Throughout most of these broad-leafed 
forests occur cypress and various species of pine, de- 
pending principally upon drainage and the nature of 
the soil. Broad-leafed forests are of particular value 
when mixed in with pine forests. This tends to break 
up dense woodlands with more open areas of pine- 
land and results in the varied habitat so sought out 
by most game birds and animals. The broad-leafed 
forest is the home of the grey squirrel, Florida’s most 
important small game animal and furnishes food and 
cover for deer, turkey and quail. 


There is one very special type of forest land in 


(Continued on Page 40) 





The survival of bear is also dependent on good forestry and wild- 

life programs. Acorns, insects, tender grass, berries, fish, and 

practically any large or small animal it can capture are all eaten 

with relish. One of its favored foods in Florida is the heart or 

bud of the cabbage palm, which it breaks out with its powerful 
forearms. 


Through careful game management, the white-tailed deer has returned in abundant quantities in many areas of Florida. Conditions 

such as found in the Ocala National Forest, the Eglin Field Militar y Reservation, and the vast forests along the Gulf Coast form the 

most desirable habitat for this most famous of big game animals in Florida. They feed chiefly on leaves and various kinds of browse, 
and during the fall and winter, will trayel considerable distance to obtain acorns. 
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Stimulated by a request from the 
President of the United States to 
carry out a conservation program in 
1954, the Boy Scouts of America 
will launch its National Conserva- 
tion Good Turn during Wildlife 
Week, March 21-27. The purpose of 
the project, to quote from the Presi- 
dent’s letter, is to “arouse public 
recognition of the need for adequate 
protection and wise management 
of our soil, water, mineral, forest, 
grassland and wildlife resources.” 


In a statement announcing this 
program, Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive, said: “We 
should realize that ours is truly a 
grassroots program. The land across 
America—and the resulting conser- 
vation problems and practices—var- 
ies so widely, that Cub Scout, Boy 
Scout and Explorer projects must be 
keyed to the needs and problems of 
the local community. 

“We also realize that conservation 
is a science, with many thousands of 
professionally trained men repre- 
senting state, independent and fed- 
eral agencies working for a common 
cause. It is essential that we work 
with these agencies and professional 
technicians. To be of service to our 
country, we must gear our efforts 
into locally planned operations of 
the professional conservationists.” 

A large group of conservation- 
technician advisors representing the 
entire country has worked with 
staff members of the national Scout 
office to develop an action program. 
The highlights are as follows: 


Kick-Off Event 

As a kick-off activity, during 
Wildlife Week, Cub Scout Packs, 
Boy Scout Troops and Explorer 
Units will hold meetings to which 
friends and members of their spon- 
soring body will be invited. This 
will be a meeting of both adults and 
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boys. With the assistance of local 
conservation technicians, those in 
attendance will be alerted to the 
conservation needs of the commu- 
nity and methods by which anyone 
may help solve the problems. The 
Scout conservation program for the 
summer will be announced and help 


requested to carry it out. At the 
conclusion, those in attendance will 
be asked to subscribe to the Out- 
door Code for Americans. 


Crusade for Outdoor Good Manners 

The Outdoor Code for Americans 
will be used as part of the kick-off 
activity, and in addition will be 
promoted by Scout Units for the 
balance of the Conservation Good 
Turn. Several ways have been sug- 
gested to Scout Units for taking the 
Code to all Americans and request- 
ing its acceptance as a guide to 
proper behavior in the outdoors. By 
special programs in_ schools, 





churches, service clubs, civic clubs, 
sportsman’s clubs, P.T.A.’s and other 
youth and adult groups, the Out- 
door Code will be proclaimed to all 
America. Each Scout and leader 
who agrees to take part in the Good 
Turn project and to live up to the 
Code will receive a pocket card on 
which the Code is printed. 
Poster Distribution 

A poster has been prepared by 
the Cooperative Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Committee and will be dis- 
tributed by the 90,000 Scout Units 
across the country. The poster asks 
the public to “Join with the Boy 
Seouts in helping to Prevent Forest 
Fires, Conserve our Forest, Soil, Wa- 
ter, Grass and Wildlife Resources.” 
It will be distributed to those places 
in the local community where it 
will have a most permanent value. 
Unit Conservation Projects 

This area of action is the most 
important of the whole Conserva- 
tion Good Turn. Much of the suc- 
cess of the program is based upon 
the degree to which boys carry out 
conservation projects on the land 
and thus learn the importance of the 
wise use of natural resources. These 
projects must be developed locally 
to meet local needs and make use of 
local techniques, to have real mean- 
ing for boys. Assistance of local con- 
servation technicians will be sought 
for the purpose of developing a list 
of local projects suited to the com- 
munity as well as to boy interest 
and ability. 





Council Campsite Conservation 
Plans 


Nationally, there are some one 
third of a million acres in Scout 
camp properties. Some of this land 
has long since been well managed, 
but a large part leaves much to be 
desired. One big objective of the 
Conservation Good Turn is to get 
every acre of Scout owned land un- 
der sound conservation manage- 
ment, starting with a comprehensive 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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By E. W. HINSON, Quincy 


Commissioner, Third District (Northwest Florida) 
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HAT A WASTE of land!” These were 
the words that a friend of mine greeted 
me with one day after I had taken him 
on a tour of sections of Northwest 
Florida. He didn’t care for the scrub 
oaks, the tall thin pines, the swampy hammocks, the 
brushy wooded areas or the acres and acres of non- 
inhabited land going westward from the Aucilla river 
in Jefferson county to the lazy Perdido river beyond 
Pensacola. But he was just a city boy who didn’t 
know any better until I told him a few facts about 
this area. 

We talked for hours, and with his being an outdoor 
man, hunting and fishing came in for quite a few 
statements before that afternoon was over. Here 
are just a few of the comments I made to him that 
day: 

“The wasteland you spoke about is probably the 
best all around hunting territory in Florida strictly 
because civilization and agriculture haven’t made the 
inroads in this area that they have in other sections. 

“The Apalachicola National Forest with its oaks 
and pines is without a doubt the best big game area 
in Florida with good bear kills being noted here, plus 
a goodly number of deer and squirrel.” 

“The swampland you don’t care for is as good a 
duck hunting spot as any in the State and the best 
goose hunting, without a doubt, can be found in the 
areas bordering the St. Marks Wildlife Refuge.” 

“The few farms and the great many open fields 
harbor game birds like quail and dove by the hun- 
dreds. In addition to these, you'll find turkeys by 
the flocks here.” 

“The swamplands and their decaying vegetation 
furnishes fertilizer for the many lakes and streams in 
this area, making valuable food grow for our fish, 
which means bigger and better fishing.” 

Well, you know, after a bit of discussion along these 
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FLORIDA‘'S 
FRONTIER 


lines, he just had to agree that this area was no 
wasteland; rather, it was what one might call a fron- 
tier; yes, that was what he called it, a wildlife frontier. 

As is the case in most of my conversation, we started 
talking about activities of the Game Commission in 
this particular area. First of all, I mentioned that 
I represented the Third District, which is comprised 
of Jefferson, Leon, Wakulla, Gadsden, Liberty, Frank- 
lin, Jackson, Calhoun, Gulf, Holmes, Washington, Bay, 
Walton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa and Escambia Counties. 

Then I said that we have 33 radio-equipped mobile 
units and four land base radio stations in this division, 
which help to cover effectively every section of this 
Division as far as our law enforcement is concerned. 
We have a total of 34 Wildlife Officers, and several 
game and fish management technicians in this section 
to aid in the general conservation activities of the 
Game Commission. 

I also spoke about the various wildlife manage- 
ment areas we had here, particularly the Apalachicola 
National Forest, the Blackwater Management Area, 
The Roy Gaskin area, and the Eglin Field Military 
Reservation, one of the State’s best deer hunting 
grounds. I mentioned that these areas, plus the new 
Aucilla Management Area, meant almost 700,000 
acres of future public hunting territory. As it is 
now, sportsmen this year participated in controlled 
hunts on 500,000 acres of this area. 

Coming in for quite a bit of talk was the action of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service which mutually 
cooperated with the Game Commission in opening 
a section of the St. Marks Wildlife Refuge to controlled 
waterfowl hunting. It was one of the outstanding 
hunts of the past season. 

It is common knowledge that fresh water fishing 
here the past few years hasn’t been much to brag 
about, but the rains in States north of us the past 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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WHAT OUR COURTS MUST LEARN: 


AME LAWS ARE NO 


ast year, in one of the turpen- 
is tine-and-sawmill counties of 

Florida, state wildlife officers 

brought in what they thought 
was an ironclad game-law violation 
case. They had caught a hunter 
coming out of a game refuge with 
the carcass of a deer—and the deer 
season was still months away. The 
hunter was charged with taking 
game out of season and in a refuge, 
and the case went before a county 
court. The wildlife officers told their 
story simply and matter-of-factly, 
pointing to the carcass as support- 
ing evidence. 

When it was all over the jury de- 
liberated five minutes before find- 
ing the defendant not guilty. 

The jury verdict was bad enough, 


by CLAGDE De nEuuny: 


but when the judge ordered the 
deer returned to the alleged vio- 
lator, the wardens threw up their 
hands in hopeless frustration. By its 
action the court had silently bade 
the defendant go home and sin as 
much as he damn well pleased. 

This unique parcel of justice stir- 
red up quite a stink for a few days. 
Conservation groups were outraged, 
and the game commission publicly 
toyed with the idea of removing its 
wardens from the county. But out- 
side of the fact that it hit the head- 
lines, there was nothing unusual 
about the case. The same sort of 
thing is happening every day, not 
only in Florida but across the na- 
tion. | 

The recent alarming upsurge in 


OKE! 


game and fish law violations has 
been blamed on everything from 
lazy wardens and_ unscrupulous 
sportsmen to weak laws. But so far, 
no one has leveled a finger at those 
who can quickest remedy the mala- 
dy—the courts themselves. 

I am going to point that finger 
and point it hard, with the full 
knowledge that I am treading on 
what many consider sacrosanct 
ground. It is generally regarded as 
poor taste and extremely ill-advised 
practice to criticize the august con- 
duct of our courts. You might come 
before a judge yourself sometime. 
But I am sick and tired of the trav- 
esty upon justice continually being 
enacted in fish and game cases. 
Right now pressure on our wildlife 
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PREDATORS 


resources is twice what it was only 
a few years ago. In many states the 
very existence of fishing and hunt- 
ing is threatened by sheer pressure 
of numbers. State, federal, and 
private agencies are spending nearly 
$100,000,000 a year to keep wildlife 
supplies somewhere within reason- 
able reach of the demands. And 
through it all, violations continue to 
zoom upward. The old saying that 
man is our worst predator has been 
borne out. In a vain effort to con- 
trol this predator, wardens are mak- 
ing more than twice as many arrests 
as they did half a decade ago. But 
they haven’t stemmed the tide. Un- 
like the four-legged variety, the 
human predator cannot be elimi- 
nated on the spot. He is entitled to 
his day in court. And too often the 
game violator’s day in court ends 
with a wink, a smile, or at most 
a slap on the wrist. 

This is not intended as a blanket 
indictment of all judges and prose- 
cutors. Many are doing their part to 
halt the reckless, ruthless waste of 
our wildlife resources, but many 
more are not. There are hundreds 
of jurists who not only fail to give 
game laws the consideration they 
merit, but by their attitude on and 
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off the bench actually encourage 
violations. 
Judge Baits Doves 
I know of a prominent trial judge 
who for years maintained a baited 


dove field for the use of his political . 


cronies. He didn’t even bother to 
disguise his activity until a new 
federal game-management agent 
was assigned to the state; then he 
became a little more cagy. 

In North Carolina a _ recorders’ 
court judge recently refused to hear 
a fishing case on the grounds that 
his was a justice court and that a 
violation of fishing laws required 
no justice. In South Carolina a judge 
acquitted a man for killing a hen 
turkey, then watched him buy it 
back at public auction for $3.50. 

A veteran salt-water warden in 
one of the coastal states had this 
happen to him a few years ago: He 
haled a man into court for taking 
sea-turtle eggs in close season. The 
judge took one look at the defen- 
dant, burst out laughing, and dis- 
missed the case. Later he explained 
the joke to some of his courthouse 
buddies. It seemed it was the judge 
himself who had hired the man to 
fetch him a batch of turtle eggs. 

Not long ago a county prosecutor 
in Florida announced publicly he 
would prosecute no more fish and 
game cases until the game commis- 
sion rescinded a certain regulation 
he found irritating. In the same 
state a senior circuit judge was ar- 
rested for hunting quail out of sea- 
son. 


In my own state of Alabama one 
circuit judge allegedly refuses to 
pass sentence in game cases, and 
habitually charges the juries hear- 
ing such cases to bring in not-guilty 
verdicts. In Kentucky, officials ad- 
mit that there are “four or five 
judges” who insist upon turning 
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The writer of this hard- 
hitting article is president 
of the National Wildlife 


Federation and one of the 
best-known sportsmen and 
conservationists in the na- 
tion. 

The facts he has gath- 


ered are of vital concern to 
every law-abiding _ fisher- 
man and hunter, for they 
show why game_ thieves 
thrive. 

Read this important ex- 
pose—think it over—and 
decide how best to act! 


violators loose even with pleas of 
guilty. 

These are a few of the more bla- 
tant examples of official disregard 
for conservation regulations. More 
subtle but just as damaging is the 
attitude of left-handed condonation 
adopted by many courts. In such 
courts the offender may be con- 
victed for the record, but the judge 
makes it plain he is acting under 
statutory duress. 


Colorado’s chief game warden, 
William F. Hunn, told me: “Our 
problem isn’t so much the dismissal 
of cases as the attitude of the justice 
of the peace when he talks to the 
violators. He usually makes it plain 
that the only reason he is fining 
them is because it is mandatory and 
the Colorado statutes give him no 
alternative.” 

Hunn’s problem is shared by en- 
forcement men in many states. They 
find it very hard to discourage vio- 
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lations in the face of an indifferent 
or apologetic court of law. It is par- 
ticularly frustrating when the court 
manifests its sentiments in the form 
of ridiculously low fines or suspend- 
ed sentences. The latter gimmick 
is notably common in states having 
minimum fines which cannot be 
handily circumvented. It doesn’t 
look so bad because it is chalked up 
on the record as a conviction, and 
technically it is supposed to serve 
as an object lesson to the offender. 
But does it? Last hunting season I 
heard a so-called sportsman boast 
that he had drawn three sentences 
in three different counties but had 
never paid a dime in fines—all had 
been suspended by sympathetic 
judges. If the first judge had hit 
this jerk for a hundred bucks and 
made him shell it out in hard cash, 
there is an excellent chance the 
other two violations would never 
have been committed! 

Most game officials agree that 
the number of suspended sentences 
shows a tendency to increase as 
statutory penalties become stiffer. 
The director of the fish and game 
commission of one state estimated 
that ten out of every 100 game-law 
convictions in his state carried sus- 
pended sentences. Strangely enough, 
he said, most of the suspensions 
involved major  violations—those 
calling for heavy mandatory penal- 
ties which the judges apparently felt 
were too severe to back up a pid- 
dling game law. 

Sportsmen and _ conservationists 
who have spent years of uphill leg- 
islative battling trying to insert a 
few teeth in our weak-mouthed 
conservation laws find this mighty 
discouraging. It’s rough to win a 
hard-fought scrap in the legislature 
only to lose it in the courts. 

For example, after much sweat 
and swearing, North Carolina got 
through a law providing a $100 fine 
and thirty days in jail for dynamit- 
ing fish. Properly carried out, it 
would undoubtedly prove a power- 
ful deterrent to any one inclined to 
blow up a mess of fish. But Clyde P. 
Patton, executive director of the 
state Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, says it doesn’t work quite that 
way. Mandatory penalty or not, he 
says the average sentence for dyna- 
miting fish is a $25 fine with no 
jail sentence. 


Courts Need a Jolt 
“North Carolina feels an extreme 
need for the courts to be made 
aware of the seriousness of game 
violations,” Patton wrote me. “Sus- 
pended sentences and reprimands 
are regularly handed down in cases 
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which should be treated as serious 
offenses.” 

By way of illustration, he points 
out that despite the fact that most 
game violations carry minimum 
fines of $25 to $50 in North Carolina, 
the average fine last year was 
slightly less than $9. Furthermore, 
not one jail sentence has been meted 
out for a game-law violation in the 
last five years! Yet North Carolina 
has been called the most progressive 
state in the South. 

Patton is particularly discouraged 
because so many state and local 
courts continue to regard game-law 
violations as trivial matters not re- 
quiring judicial attention. He can’t 
understand it. Neither can I, but the 
attitude is there and North Carolina 
has no monopoly on it. 

Two years ago a federal judge— 
now an appellate judge, by the way 


.—practically chewed the ears off a 


U.S. game-management agent and 
four state wardens who dared bur- 
den his court with fifteen migratory- 
bird cases. At one time his sarcasm 
was so pointed that one of the vio- 
lators actually laughed out loud. 
After he had administered a thor- 
ough tongue-lashing to the bewil- 
dered officers he finally saw fit to 
fine the offenders $10 each. Signifi- 
cantly, none of the four state ward- 
ens has carried a case into federal 
court since that day. 

Another federal judge got him- 
self into senatorial hot water last 
year by telling a public waterfowl 
forum that he saw nothing wrong 
with baiting ducks. Worse, he fol- 
lowed up with the information that 





he had thrown out sixty-seven such 
cases a couple of months before. He 
admitted telling the district attorney 
that it wouldn’t be worth his while 
to bring the cases before his court. 

This startling conservation ap- 
proach by a presumably responsible 
jurist drew a bitter denunciation 
from A. Willis Robertson, U. S. sen- 
ator from Virginia and co-author of 
the Pittman-Robertson Wildlife Res- 
toration Act. Senator Robertson had 
printed accounts of the episode in- 
serted in the Congressional Record 
along with his own blistering com- 
ments. 

“T am inserting this in the Con- 
gressional Record,” he said ‘for the - 
information of members of Congress 
and the true sportsmen of America. 
... If this notice to federal judges 
of the United States proves inade- 
quate, I shall at some appropriate 
time present to the Senate a de- 
tailed account of every violation in 
which a federal judge ignores his 
oath of office, ignores the consti- 
tution, ignores statutory laws, and 
metes out lynch law to ducks and 
geese!”’ 

Those who have worked with 
Senator Robertson on conservation 
measures know him as a mild-man- 
nered Virginia gentleman, not given 
to loose accusations and hollow 
threats. But he recognizes a bad 
situation when he sees one. At a 
time when the country is still wal- 
lowing in the wake of the worst 
duck depression since the 1930’s, 
a shocking 25 percent of the annual 
waterfowl kill still falls into illegal 
hands. Congress has doubled the 
price of the duck stamp to give us 
more efficient enforcement, but the 
real effectiveness of that extra 
$2,000,000 depends upon the attitude 
of the courts. 


Some Crack the Whip 

Some judges have been cracking 
the whip right along. A California 
jurist gave a notorious waterfowl 
bootlegger a $2,500 fine and thirty 
months in the pokey. In Florida a 
federal judge, Dozier A. DeVane, 
soaked an out-of-season duck hunt- 
er $1,000 and put him on five years’ 
probation. To underscore his point 
he fined a former U. S. ambassador 
and ex-senator $500 for shooting 
over a baited pond and shooting af- 
ter hours. 

On the other side of the ledger 
you have the federal judge who 
passed out a $5 fine to two men 
caught red-handed with eighty 
doves. A similar fine was assessed 
against a South Carolina’ man 
charged with: (1) hunting with an 
unplugged gun; (2) shooting over 
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a baited pond; (3) exceeding the 
bag limit; (4) having no duck 
stamp; (5) and having no hunting 
license! 

Fortunately, such flagrant ex- 
amples of laxity and indifference 
are exceptions—though by no 
means rare ones. The judicial tend- 
ency to view violations of game 
laws as being rather trivial and in- 
consequential is the rule. If you 
don’t think so, look at a few figures 
provided by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

$40 Average Fine 

The Service’s game agents are 
not permitted to file charges for 
violations of migratory bird laws on 
their own initiative. Every one they 
turn up must be screened by the 
agency’s battery of legal talent. If 
it merits conviction, it is passed 
along to the U. S. district attorney 
who also reviews it. This process 
eliminates all trivial, negative, or 
border-line cases, and those remain- 
ing are the really flagrant McCoy. 
In one recent year, the Service 
handled more than 3,000 of these— 
and the average fine was only $40. 
This despite the fact that several 
four-figure fines were included in 
the average. 

Low as it is, this figure is high 
compared with the fines levied by 
state and county courts. The aver- 
age penalty in the sixteen random 
states I studied was just under $18 
—and this included court costs and 
civil penalties in the few states 
which have them. The actual fines 
imposed by judges averaged slightly 
more than $12—less than the price 
of a couple of bottles of good booze! 

Now, I ask you, is $12 or even $18 
going to teach a game-law violator 
the error of his ways? The answer 
lies in the arrest records of these 
same states. In all of them, viola- 
tions in 1949 ran from 40 to 300 per- 
cent over 1945. Naturally the jump 
is partly due to the increased num- 
ber of outdoorsmen, but violations 
are violations—no matter the cause; 
it makes little difference whether 
the transgressions are perpetrated 
by a few persons or by many. Either 
way the honest sportsman loses, and 
that’s what counts. 


Informed conservation admini- 
strators tell me that if the illegal 
kill of game could be completely 
eliminated it would add one fourth 
to the take of every lawful sports- 
man in the country. Some states 
estimate their illegal-legal kill ratio 
as high as one to two. Practically 
no state figures its illegal kill at 
less than 15 percent of the lawful 
take. When you figure this up over 
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the forty-eight states you have an 
annual game theft of staggering pro- 
portions. 

Let’s use Florida as an example, 
not because it is worse than most, 
but because it is a recreation state 
which should recognize the eco- 
nomic value of fishing and hunting. 
The legal deer kill each season 
amounts to a bare 6,000; yet the 
state Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission estimates half this 
number are killed out of season or 
by illegal methods. That means the 
law-abiding sportsmen of the state 
are losing 3,000 deer every year. 
Converted into cash on the basis of 
what it costs Florida to restock its 
herds, the total theft runs well over 
$250,000 a year! In spite of this a 
pair of Florida jacklighters recently 
got off by forfeiting a $20 cash bond. 
When they were arrested in an ad- 
joining county on the same charge 
the case was nol-prossed. 


Florida is no horrible example; 
its wardens make roughly 3,000 
cases a year and the courts convict 
in 92 percent of them. But still the 
state is losing a quarter-million dol- 
lars a year on deer violations alone. 
Why? Because the sentences aren’t 
stiff enough! Lawbreakers aren’t 
cured by mere convictions; they are 
cured by punishment! And $5, $10, 
and $15 fines don’t constitute much 
punishment. 


Too many conservationists — and 
courts—are lured into a sense of 
satisfaction by an impressive per- 
centage of convictions. For instance, 
in 1949 Missouri had a conviction 
score of 98.2 percent. On the sur- 
face that is pretty impressive, and 
would seem to indicate effective 
enforcement. But let’s dig a little 
deeper. One county showed twenty- 
one arrests and twenty-one convic- 
tions. Mighty good! But what was 
the total amount of fines levied? 
Exactly $56! In another county, 
twenty-two arrests and twenty-two 
convictions resulted in $43 in fines. 
In another, seven arrests and seven 
convictions netted $7. In still an- 
other, four arrests and four convic- 
tions were worth an amazing $4. 

In 2,856 sentences handed out in 
Missouri during the business year, 
the average fine was exactly $7.95! 
By adding court costs the total 
mean penalty was brought up to a 
little over $16. 


A few states express complete 
satisfaction with their courts’ treat- 
ment of conservation laws. In a few 
others the fish and game depart- 
ments admit they are unhappy, but 
are afraid to say so. Said one en- 
forcement official: “Sure, our 


courts are letting game violators get 
away with murder, but I'd be a fool 
to say so—publicly. It would only 
make ’em mad, and then the situa- 
tion would be worse.” 

Another enforcement chief as- 
sured me his officers received “ex- 
cellent co-operation from _ the 
courts.” Yet a subsequent check of 
department records revealed that 19 
percent of the game cases in 1949 
were either dismissed or nol-pros- 
sed. It follows that the wardens 
either made bum cases, or the courts 
made bum decisions . . . or maybe 
the chief was afraid to put his finger 
on the trouble. 

In states such as Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, where bang-up conser- 
vation-education programs have 
been functioning for a decade or 
more, the public attitude is notice- 
ably sterner. And that attitude is 
reflected by the courts. Still, there 
is room for improvement. 

New York has a near foolproof 
system for punishing game-law vio- 
lators. They may be arraigned be- 
fore any justice in town or any jus- 
tice in an adjoining town; thus, the 
warden can virtually pick his trial 
judge. On top of this the state Con- 
servation Department may sue the 
violator for civil penalties ranging 
upward from $60 for major infrac- 
tions. In spite of all this the average 
total penalty extracted from New 
York violators in 1948-49 was only 
$23.99, and in 5,139 cases only 
thirty-seven jail sentences were 
meted out, none of which were 
mandatory. 

Michigan Getting Tough 

In Michigan, where known vio- 
lations have risen 70 percent in the 
last five years, 6,440 game-law vio- 
lators in 1949 paid only $93,156 in 
actual fines—an average of $14.95. 
But here judges brightened the con- 
servation picture somewhat by dish- 
ing out 3,285 jail days, four times as 
many as in 1948. 

Of the states I checked, only one 
—Pennsylvania—could boast a pen- 
alty average of more than $30. Here 
the average was $32.61, including 
both fines and court costs. This com- 
paratively high figure is doubtlessly 
due to the fact that Pennsylvania 
game protectors are bluntly direct- 
ed to steer clear of technical and 
border-line charges. 

To sum it up there is little doubt 
that courts still view conservation- 
law infractions as minor irritants 
rather than crimes against the 
people and the property they are 
heir to. Fishing and hunting consti- 
tute the most popular form of rec- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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WILDLIFE Officers Ralph 
Johns and Dick King work 
continuously with junior 
conservationists. Four 
members from the De 
Soto County club assist 
with the trapping and 
banding of birds. | 














The excitement of a youngster catching a fish or 
seeing some big game always gives me a spine tingling. 
And to hear this same small fry say, “Ah!! he’s too 
small, throw him back”, or “Gee, isn’t he a beautiful 
animal’, always makes me throw out my chest with 
pride to know that these youngsters are really conser- 
vationist—Junior Grade. 

These future senators, doctors, lawyers, yes and 
even governors are learning what it really means 
to have fish and game in this great state of ours in 
abundance. All the responsibility of raising and protec- 
tion of this heritage of theirs will rest upon their 
shoulders in just a few years and these youngsters 
are eager to learn and to practice the right way in 
the conservation of our natural resources. 


With some fifty Junior Conservation Clubs organ- 
ized and sponsored by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission these future hunters and fisher- 
men are being guided along the right path so that 
they may build up the game and fish population not 
only for themselves but for future generations as 
well. It is the purpose of these clubs to better acquaint 
the youngster with the need for Wildlife Conserva- 
tion and to equip him or her with the facilities to 
cope with the many problems involved. Most of these 
young fellows are “naturals” for this job, for they 
love to hunt and fish, and to know that they are 
helping in a small way to better the hunting and fish- 
ing of our State pleases them to no end. 

Its these things that make men out of boys and 
sportsmen out of men. Most of the boys that belong to 
these Junior Conservation Clubs are members not 


Fishathons for the youngsters are always popular and do 
much in promoting conservation-wise knowledge. 








This Wildlife officer received plenty of assistance in feeding the 


animals at the Tomato Festival at Ruskin. 


just to belong to a club but because they love the out- 
doors and want to be doing something worth while for 
its preservation. Some have bird feeding programs 
to help the quail and turkeys through the lean months 
and to restock areas where there isn’t enough birds. 
Others work on rough fish control projects and en- 
joy gar hunts or even go out with Wildlife Officers 
with nets and take out all the predatory fish from 
the waters of small lakes or take fish from drying-up 
lakes and moving them to larger bodies of water so 
that the fish may be saved for future fishing pleasures. 
Still others work with the Wildlife Officers and Biolo- 
gist in trapping and banding birds for scientific study 
so that we may know more about the habits of birds 
and be able to better help them and by the same token 
help ourselves. Along with this work, the boys mix 
a little fun in by having weiner roasts, camping trips 
and having dancing programs at their club houses with 
music furnished by musicians found in the club it- 
self. These boys also help display wild animal exhibits 
at the various fairs throughout the state, even in 
some instances fixing floats for the parades that are 
part of the festivities. 


These Junior Conservation Clubs are no fly-by- 
night organizations either, they have a State Charter 
and each club has its own officers and Board of Di- 
rectors along with advisors either from the Game and 
Fish Commission or from some civic club in its com- 
munity. To help the treasure along and to keep from 
spending the monies taken in by the payment of dues, 
the boys sell subscriptions to the Florida Wildlife mag- 
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azine, put on fish suppers, and do 
any number of odd jobs as a group. 
Some of the clubs have concession 
stands at fishathons or places of 
amusement and always bring in 
a nice piece of change for the club 
treasury. 

Every summer the boys go to a 
summer camp under the sponsor- 
ship of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion where they are taught much 
about their conservation work by 
the many specialists from all con- 
servation departments, both State 
and Federal. Recreation is a big part 





of a boy’s life and along with a lot Ms , 
of hunting, fishing and boating the Rough fish control is a big item in maintaining the sport fishing standards of Florida. 
boys also get in a lot of swimming, Youngsters are always willing to assist in these programs. 


with instruction, baseball, horse- 
shoe and many other activities that 
are their pleasures. 

At this camp also the boys elect 


their State Officers for the Junior Conservation State League, an or- 


ganization combining all the clubs 
into the state wide program, lending 
a hand in developing good citizen- 
ship, leadership and _ sportsmen 


Conservation clubs are becoming more numerous and popular all over the State. These anions the small fry of our State. 
members of the St. Petersburg club will soon be strong advocates of conservation. With the future of hunting and 
fishing in mind these youngsters 


work year long in their respective 
clubs on projects that suit the lo- 
cality of the clubs and the boys in 
some of the clubs work to be chosen 
“Conservationist of the Year’, an 
award given by some of the clubs to 
the deserving boy. 

Yes, these are the future sports- 
men of this nation of ours. These 
are the boys that will take the load 
on their shoulders and carry on for 
the future hunters and fishermen 
of the generations to come. Yes, 
these are truly, “Conservationist— 
Junior Grade”. 
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by ROSS 


UNTING, to an Indian, was 
both a frolic and the ser- 
ious business of making a 
living. His methods were 
a combination of good 

superstitions, and despera- 





sense, 
tion. 

The Indian was a patient hunter, 
a trait that worked both for and 
against him. Time meant nothing 
to him. So he tried to get as close 
as possible to his game, sometimes 
frightening it away after he was 
close enough for a “pot-shot”’. 

One frontiersman reported that 
he. had seen an Indian “crawling 
upon deer, holding his head just 
far enough above the grass to watch 
the motions of the game, and when 
the deer threw up its head, instead 
of ducking his own, the Indian 
would remain perfectly still, while 
the quarry gazed suspiciously at 
him for a few minutes until ap- 
parently reassured, and then put 
down its head and went on feed- 
ing.” 

Most Indians were skilled decoy- 
ers, adept at imitating the calls of 
animals. Some tribesmen made a 
decoy by skinning a deer’s head 
up to the nose, removing the brains, 
and drying the hide and the part of 
the head holding the antlers, and 
then reshaping the head to its na- 
tural form and mounting it on up- 
right sticks. The hunter thus equip- 
ped with decoy and deer caller 
secreted himself in the woods. He 
then inserted his arms into the 
cavity of the decoy, and taking 
hold of the upright sticks within, 
held it up to view, attracting the at- 
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tention of the doubting deer by 
rubbing it against the bushes or 
a tree. Seeing this, the deer no 
longer suspected danger but con- 
tinued to advance till it met death. 

For hunting elk, the Indians used 
an ingenious “knife,” made by split- 
ting a long, light pole about a foot 
from the lighter end, forming a Y, 
and securing in the split, about six 
inches from the open end, a keen 
edged blade set diagonally. Upon 
discovering a herd, the hunters ap- 
proached against the wind, and 
dashed suddenly upon the fright- 
ened beast. Running up behind a 
confused elk the hunter set the 
crotch of his pole against an ani- 
mal’s hind leg just above the knee. 
The prongs of the pole, extending 
beyond the blade, served to guide 
the blade to its mark. A sharp push 
severed the hamstring. 

In hunting turkey in the open 
country, the Indians, mounted on 
horses, flushed the turkeys and then 
ran under them or as near them as 
possible, until the birds were ex- 
hausted. Then they shot them with 
arrows. 

Major John Cremony in “Life 
Among the Apaches” told of observ- 
ing the Indians catching waterfowl: 
They set large numbers of gourds 
adrift on the windward side of a 
lagoon. The gourds were gradually 
propelled by the wind until they 
reached the opposite side. There 
they were recovered, carried 
around to windward side and again 
set adrift. At first the ducks and 
geese showed suspicion of these 
strange floating objects, but soon 


grew used to them, and paid them 
no further attention. Having 
brought the fowls to this stage, the 
Indians fitted the gourds over their 
heads, often furnishing holes for 
eyes, nose and mouth. Next, the 
hunters, armed with bags, entered 
the water, not over five feet deep, 
and, exactly imitating the bobbing 
motion of the empty gourds upon 
the water, moved gradually in 
among the birds. Here they seized 
them by the feet, dragged them un- 
der, and stuffed them into the bags. 
Hunters were influenced by many 
superstitions. A young hunter never 
ate of his first childhood kill. This 
was presented to someone else. It 
was thought bad medicine for a 
hunter to step over a fallen log. 
The cautious hunter always went 
around its end. The Comanches be- 
lieved that the horned toad would 
always run in the direction of buf- 
falo. Hence its movements were 
carefully noted by hunters. The 
Indians also regarded ravens as 
buffalo pointers. This belief had 
some natural basis: The ravens eat 
carrion, and they followed the buf- 
falo to eat the insects on their hides. 
Indians always followed a wound- 
ed animal until killed, if at all pos- 
sible. They never killed more game 
than needed. And they wasted no 
usable parts of the animal. They 
watched the extermination of the 
buffalo by the whites with enraged 
amazements. To them such an act 
of destruction was unthinkable. 
Though the Indian was handicapped 
by limited implements and crude 
methods, he was a better conserva- 
tionist than his white successors. 


END. 
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President_________. A’ ee H. R. Wilber, M.D., DeLand 
Vice President_________Charles Schilling, Jensen Beach 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
TO MEET AT JACKSONVILLE 


Pollution and Conservation 
Program Planned 





At the Federation Meeting in 
Jacksonville, Feb. 6 and 7, the pro- 
gram is set up largely around Pol- 
lution and Salt Water Conservation. 
President Dr. H. R. Wilber, has 
lined up a number of noted and in- 
teresting speakers. The program will 
be as follows: 

Sat A. M. Feb. 6 
1. C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent Wildlife Management In- 
stitute Washington, D.C. ‘“Pollu- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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FEDERATION NOTES 


Don Southwell, Editor 
P. O. Box 854, Ormond Beach 


Some successful waterfowl hunting was experienced by these hunters from the ‘Fadern 
Airline Employee’s Gun Club. Members from this Miami organization are, from left: 
John Gregalot, Richard Byron, John Nielson and Louis Graham. 








Recording Secretary___----------. Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 


Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 


SEAMAN, CARLING 
CONSERVATION SEC., 
NOW IN FLORIDA 


Ralph Seaman, Secretary of the 
Carling Conservation Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is to be in Flor- 
ida for about three weeks during 
the month of February. 

Mr. Seaman will show several 
conservation pictures before Sports- 
men’s groups throughout the state. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


JACKSONVILLE CLUB 
HOLDS MEETINGS 
AT GOODBYS LAKE 


Ken Friedman, President of the 
Florida Tackle and Gun Club of 
Jacksonville, has been having in- 
teresting and entertaining meetings 
at the splendid club house on Good- 
bys Lake. Once each month, Ken 
invites the public to attend their 
meeting. His programs are well 
rounded out, featuring noted Sports- 
men or Conservationists, plus an 
interesting fishing or hunting pic- 
ture. 

The Florida Tackle and Gun Club 
is the largest Sportsmen’s Organi- 








zation in the Second District, and 


as such plays an important part in 
the Federation’s Conservation pro- 
gram. 


JOIN NOw! Florida Wildlife Federation 


DON SOUTHWELL, Treasurer AND TAKE AN 
P. O. Box 854, _ ACTIVE PART 
Ormond Beach, Florida 
| wish to actively support the constructive activities of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation and its affiliated clubs in guarding, pre- 


serving, restoring and developing the natural resources of our state. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for my membership. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 
(Please Print) 
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“Ve Hlorida Deer 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Florida 


T ONE TIME the white-tailed deer was abun- 

dant in all the country east of the Great 

Plains, from southern Canada through the 

Florida Keys. With the coming of civiliza- 

tion it vanished from many areas, and Florida 
was one of the few states where it survived in large 
numbers. 

In the northeastern United States, from Maine to 
Wisconsin, the white-tailed deer reaches a very large 
size, old bucks often weighing 300 pounds. In this 
area the coloration is usually reddish in summer, 
grayish-brown in winter. The antlers of the male tend 
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to be wide and flaring. This distinct northern race 
is often called the Michigan white-tail. Although not 
a native of Florida, it has sometimes been stocked in 
that state. It does not seem to do well, however, being 
accustomed to life in the cold northern forests. 

From Pennsylvania and Ohio southward through 
most of Florida, the white-tailed deer averages some- 
what smaller, bucks seldom exceeding 200 pounds. 
In summer the coat is usually tan;.and the tips of the 
antlers curve sharply inward. This variety is called 
the Virginia deer, or Virginia white-tail. It is abun- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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OB WAS twelve years old, 
goin’ on thirteen. 

A quiet lad, he was the 
only child of a business- 
man father who devoted 
all of his leisure time to hunting and 
fishing in his adopted state of Flor- 
ida. Since he was a toddler, Bob 
had wanted to go on a hunting trip 
with his father. Not that he had 
asked to go. Oh, he wanted to ask 
the question uppermost in his mind 
but somehow he knew that his 
father would say no. 

But now things were different. 
Bob was the proud owner of a single 
barrelled 20 gauge shotgun. To- 
night he would ask his father. 

That night, while cleaning his 
guns in preparation for a deer hunt, 
Mr. Smith glanced over at his son, 
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by E. P. RAY, Jr. 


who was busily engaged in clean- 
ing his new shotgun. On impulse 
he said, “Son, how would you like 
to go up to the scrub deer hunting 
with Del Patch and me? Your 
mother will let you go if I ask her. 
Tomorrow I'll pick up some buck- 
shot shells for you, and then you'll 
be ready to go with us day after 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Golly, Dad, I sure do want to go 
and if you hadn’t asked me by eight 
o'clock, I was going to ask you... 
Say, Dad, how do you tell buck 
tracks from doe tracks?” 

Question after question followed, 
and all the things Bob had ever 
wanted to know about hunting 
came tumbling out. Bob was too 
sleepy to talk straight when he 
asked the final question of the night 


and crawled into bed. 

The next day Bob just couldn’t 
keep still .. . he went to see every 
friend he had to make sure they all 
knew he was going to the scrub with 
his dad on a deer hunt. He wasn’t 
hungry that night, though his moth- 
er made his favorite pie. Over and 
over again he counted the five new 
buckshot shells his father brought 
him. He practically memorized the 
numbers on the top wad of the 
shells. 

There were lots of questions to 
ask that he had thought of that day, 
but his father just wasn’t enthused 
and brushed the questions aside. 
Bob wondered what was wrong. Mr. 
Smith sat looking at his son and 
wondering how he had ever gotten 
himself into such a fix. 
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When he had told Del that he was 
taking Bob along, Del had practical- 
ly blown up. He had said, “This 
was going to be a deer hunting trip; 
now we’re running a nursery!” The 
subsequent argument had left both 
men angered and hurt, but Del 
finally agreed to go with Bob. 

Bob slept little that night and was 
wide awake when his father came 
in the early morning to wake him. 
With a hurried breakfast and a 
hasty kiss for mother, Bob and his 
father met Del as he drove up in 
the Model A. Del showed none of 
his misgivings as he made room for 
Bob among the duffel bags on the 
back seat. Regardless of his feel- 
ings, Del was determined to try and 
treat Bob like a man on the trip. 

All the long trip over the paved 
roads Bob held tightly, with pride, 
to his brand new shotgun. Finally 
he saw a sign beside the road an- 
nouncing that they were entering 
the Ocala National Forest, and soon 
Del turned the car into a sand road 
that headed over the gentle hills 
and into the scrub. The sand was 
fine and almost white and the ruts 
in the road were deep and crooked. 

Del seemed to drive faster in the 
sand than he had on the paved 
roads. Bob was on the seat and 
then on the floor. The duffel bags 
battered him from side to side but 
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nothing could have erased the grin 
from his face. | 

Between bounces Bob had time to 
see the scrub oaks on the hills with 
the foliage turning many colors of 
red and brown and gold. He saw 
the long leaf yellow pines growing 
here and there among the oaks. He 
saw the little scrub pine trees grow- 
ing in the bottoms. This was the 
scrub he had heard his father talk 
so much about—this was the hunt- 
ing ground! 

From time to time Mr. Smith 
would turn around to look at Bob 
with concern. But with all the 
rough going Bob had not uttered a 
sound — although his father knew 
from the expression on his face that 
Bob was experiencing the same 
mingled feelings that he had felt 
many years ago on his first hunt. 
Excitement, anticipation, fulfillment 
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of dreams—these are just a few 
of the many things that hunters 
have felt for thousands of years, 
Mr. Smith mused. Once you have 
answered the call of the wild you 
will do so as long as you live. 

After a long drive over the sand 
road, Del pulled to a stop in front 
of a big two-story house that had 
once been white, but now the paint 
was peeling and the front porch 
sagged on one end. Down the hill 
from the house was a_ beautiful 
clear pool of water, the beginning of 
one of the many rivers in Florida. 
A pure spring bubbled up in the 
center of the pool. Around the 
house were parked many cars and 
hunters dressed in all colors of the 
rainbow lounged on the porch of 
the house. 

And hounds .. . Bob had never 
seen so many hounds before in all 
his life. He recognized some as 
Walkers, Red Bones, Blue Ticks and 
Black and Tans, but some he had 
never seen the likes of before. There 
was one little brown dog so close 
to the ground he looked like a go- 
pher and a big white dog that 
growled at everybody. 

Bob looked and looked but he did 
not see a tent; so finally he asked 
his father. “Dad, we aren’t going 
to stay in a house, are we?” 

Mr. Smith looked at his son and 





No. This is not a thrilling story, 
as wildlife stories go. 


This is just a story about a boy 
—maybe your boy—on his 
first hunt. 


Remember your first hunt? 


Thrilling? Yes, it really was, 
although Time dulls_ our 
memories about our thrills 
of yesteryear. 


Maybe this story by Lt. Comm. 
Ray will refresh your mem- 
ories a bit, help you live 
those early days over again. 


Or try reading it to your son. 
We think he'll like it. 


Our boy did. 





then exchanged glances with Del. 
He didn’t particuarly want to sleep 
on the ground, but he knew this 
time he must for his son’s sake, 
whether he liked it or not. Del gave 
his approval with a nod. “Why no, 
Son. We are just arranging for a 
guide for tomorrow. You see, Del 
and I have never been in this parti- 
cular section of the scrub and we 
want to be sure to go to the best 
place.” 

About that time a little Negro ap- 
peared at the door of the house 
carrying a shotgun with a barrel 
long enough to be a blow gun. The 
gun was old but shiny-new in ap- 
pearance and the guide, Clarence, 
was not old but wrinkled and wiz- 
ened. Bob liked Clarence instant- 
ly, as Clarence asked Bob how 
many deer he wanted to kill—one 
or two? 


Bob had been thinking and hoping 
all along that he might get to kill 
more than one deer, but he dared 
not give voice to his thoughts. Now 
he said stoutly and seriously, “I’m 
just going to kill one so I can come 
back next year and get the one I 
leave.” 


Bob was looking at Clarence as 
he spoke and did not see the smile 
on his father’s face or the friendly 
pat on the back that his father re- 
ceived from Del. Clarence showed 
them a spot to pitch their tent about 
a hundred yards from the house but 


‘close enough to the spring to get 


water for cooking and_ washing. 
Then he left, promising to be back 
before daylight to put them on deer 
stands. 

Bob helped his father and Del 
set up the tent and fix up the camp. 
The sun was still high when they 
finished, and so Mr. Smith suggested 
to Del that they have some target 
practice with their pistols. Del 
agreed. They set up a tin can at 
the base of a big pine tree and 
stepped off twenty-five paces. Here 
they loaded their pistols and took 
turns shooting at the can. Del was 
good, but Bob’s dad was better. He 
seldom missed. 

After he began to tire of the 
sport, Mr. Smith realized that he 
had not asked his son if he wanted 
to take a few shots. Glancing swiftly 
at Bob, he found that Bob’s gaze 
was riveted on him and the pistol. 
“Bob, would you like to try your 
hand at pistol shooting?” ‘Gosh, 
Dad” was all that Bob said, but he 
jumped up and ran over to his fath- 
er’s side. 

‘Now, you hold the gun like this, 
Son, and aim it just like you would 
your .22 rifle. When you finish 
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shooting, hold the gun up so that 
when you turn around to say some- 
thing, you won’t be pointing the 
pistol at one of us.” 

Bob took the pistol from his fath- 
er’s hand very carefully. He aimed 
at the can as his father had told 
him ... Bang! He missed and the 
bark flew from the trunk of the 
tree ... Bang! He missed again. 

“Son, don’t hold the gun so tight- 
ly. It doesn’t kick much.” 

Bang! A hit! 

Bang! Another hit! By now 
Bob’s arm was shaking from the 
weight of the pistol; so he gave 
the gun back to his father. Del 
then offered him his new .38 and 
Bob made two hits with it. Del’s 
new gun was a beauty, but Bob 
thought to himself that he would 
much rather have his dad’s pistol, 
even if the blue was worn off in 
spots. 

That night after supper Bob’s 
dad assigned Bob the dish-drying 
as his camp chore. After he had 
dried the dishes, Bob got very 
sleepy sitting by the fire and soon 
said good night and slid into the 
sleeping bag. 

Bob had the .20 gauge pointed 
right at a four-point buck when he 
heard Clarence call, “Git up. It’s 
morning. Time to go.” 

He scrambled out from under 
the covers and dashed outside to 
find his father and Del already eat- 
ing their breakfast. “Eat some 
breakfast, Son; we have time 
enough. Just leave the dishes un- 
til we get back tonight.” 

After wolfing down his breakfast, 
Bob grabbed his shotgun and climb- 
ed into the back seat of the car 
long before the others were ready 
to go. Soon they were all ready 
and Clarence got in the back seat 
with his two old hounds. There 
wasn’t much room, and one of the 
hounds contented himself by sitting 
in Bob’s lap and licking his face all 
the way to the stand. 

“Now, Son, you sit down by that 
old stump and stay there. Don’t 
leave this place. We'll be back to 
pick you up about dark. Have you 
got your sandwiches and _ your 
shells? Well, then, good luck. And 
sit still,” 

As the car drove away, Bob load- 
ed a buckshot shell in the barrel 
and quietly slipped down beside the 
stump. He fully expected a huge 
buck to jump out at him that very 
minute, but he wished the deer 
would wait until it got a little 
lighter so he would not miss. 

Bob sat very still as the grey 
light of early morning crept all 
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around him. The woods was still, 
and the birds were just beginning to 
give their calls of good morning to 
the new day. Soon the sun began 
to peek over the horizon and far off 
Bob heard a hound on trail. The 
sounds of the hound grew louder 
and then he heard many other 
hounds on trail. 

Bob grew more and more excited 
as the hounds grew nearer and near- 
er. They were going to run the 
deer right over him! 

Sure enough, in a few minutes he 
heard the brush crackle behind him 

. Slowly turning his head he 
saw a deer moving through the pal- 
mettos. Bob raised his gun slowly, 
just as his father had told him to 
do, and pointed it towards the deer. 

His finger tightened on the trig- 
ger but he held his shot as his fath- 
er had said “never shoot a deer 
until you are sure you are shooting 
at a deer with horns.” 

Bob began to shake. First just 
his arms and then his whole body 
began to shake violently. Even his 
head was affected with the shakes. 
He tried his best to control himself, 
but by now his knees were knock- 
ing together like castanets. 

Just as he felt he would shake to 
pieces, the deer stuck his head from 
behind a tree. It was a beautiful 
doe with long ears but no horns! 

Bob lowered the shaking gun and 
watched as she daintily stepped 
around the palmettos without mak- 
ing a sound. 

She cocked her ears and turned 
her head in the direction of the 
hounds. They were getting close 
now and she knew it—so with one 
graceful bound she cleared a clump 
of palmettos and disappeared. The 
hounds soon came running by with 
their noses close to the ground 
Bob listened as they passed and the 
sound of hounds faded away in the 
distance. Then he began to think. 
What in the world had happened 
to him? 

It must have been that “buck 
fever” he had heard his dad talk 
about. Well, whatever it was, he 
sure had it! 


Bob heard hounds running in the 
distance many times that morning 
but they never came close to him 
again. He got restless and got up 
to investigate everything around 
him. At lunch time he slowly ate 
his sandwiches, careful so as not 
to make loud chewing sounds, but 
in the stillness of the scrub every 
bite sounded like he was chewing 
cellophane. 

After eating every mouthful of 
his lunch, he glanced down the 


road. A quail walked out into the 
road. Soon a whole covey was 
dusting themselves in the war 
sand. | 

He decided that a quail for sup- 
per is better than no venison; so he 
carefully unloaded the buckshot 
shell and slipped a birdshot shell 
into the chamber. As he eased him- 
self up from the stump, the quail 
ran into the brush beside the road. 

Bob ran to the spot—a quail got 
up. Bang! He killed it—the first 
bird he had ever killed on the wing! 
He ran to where it had fallen and 
picked it up. 

He loaded another shell into his 
gun and kicked around for more 
quail to get up. Three more flew. 
Bob got two of the three. He had 
trouble finding one of the birds, but 
he didn’t give up until he found it. 
Then he went back to the stump. 

.He must have dozed, for when he 
raised his head he discovered a 
big razorback hog about ten paces 
away looking him right in the eye! 

Bob was scared. He _ looked 
around for a tree to climb, but none 
was close enough to run for. 

He raised the gun and said aloud, 
“If you take one more step, Mr. 
Razorback, you are going to be one 
dead hog.” The old razorback must 
have understood, for at the sound of 
Bob’s voice he turned on his heels 
and tore through the palmettos like 
an express train. “Whew, I wish 
they would come on before dark,” 
Bob mumbled as he looked at the 
sun sinking low in the west. 


Just then he heard the sound of 
a car coming down the sand road. 
Del’s car pulled up with all the 
others in it as Bob stepped out into 
the road. “Did you see any deer, 


Son?” asked his dad. 


“I saw one doe, Dad. But look 
what I killed!” He pulled the three 
quail from his coat. “One for each 
of us.” 


“I thought I heard some shooting 
down this way,” said Del. 


“Well, with the two ducks I killed 
we will have a real treat for sup- 
per,” said Mr. Smith. “Sorry you 
didn’t get a shot at a buck, Son, but 
none of us had any better luck. 
Get in and let’s get going. I’m 
hungry.” 

The sun was down as Bob crawled 
in with Clarence, the duffel bags 
and the hounds, and they started 
back to camp. Bob was looking for 
deer by the lights of the car as 


they topped a little rise. 
“Dad, I see a hound up ahead of 
us!” 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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“lhe ele 
ND THE SNAIL 


By 
MAURICE H. NAGGIAR 





OB and I were standing on the edge of an 

extensive marsh in the Big Cypress Swamp 

area of Collier county trying to identify 

the source of a bird voice that was un- 

familiar to both of us. The call was a rapid 
series of high-pitched, squeaky notes that produced 
a sort of weak chatter or cackle. 

Soon the owner of the voice came into view, flap- 
ping slowly and rather heavily a few feet above the 
marsh vegetation. The bird flew with its bill pointed 
downward and its head constantly moving from side 
to side in search of prey. The manner in which the 
bird shifted its tail rudder-fashion to take advantage 
of the variable air currents was an outstanding char- 
acteristic of its flight. | 

As we watched, the bird hovered for an instant, 
dropped to the marsh, then again took to the air 
clutching a small object in its talons. 

The object of our interested observation flew di- 
rectly toward us and settled on a stub lying on the 
ground a few yards in front of our position. 

We watched fascinated as the hawk-like bird skill- 
fully removed the snail, for such the prey proved 
to be, from its shell and ate the morsel with apparent 
gusto. 

It was then that the thrill of recognition that can 
be fully appreciated only by a true nature lover came 
over us. We were looking at an Everglade Kite, an 
increasing rarity in the bird kingdom! 

The plight of this interesting bird points up one 
of the most complex problems with which the student 
of nature is faced, that is the relationship of wildlife 
to its environment. In the parlance of the biologist 
this field of study is called animal ecology. 

The Everglade Kite, Rostrhamus sociabilis, is a 
member of the family Accipitriidae which includes the 
hawks, buzzards, eagles, and related forms. The 
species was once found commonly in all parts of 
Florida judging from the accounts of early day nat- 
uralists. However the species has come upon dire 
times in recent years. 

The Everglade Kite has become as highly special- 
ized in its feeding requirements as a bird can be. It 
feeds solely on the large freshwater snails of the genus 
Ampullaria, a form which inhabits freshwater marshes 
within the range of the kite, that is from northern 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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By 
BOB FRENCH, Jr. 


IGGING QUICK-JUMPING frogs, while 
speeding at 30 miles an hour in an air boat 
through the erie blackness of Florida’s vast 
and mysterious Everglades, is a fast growing 
pasttime among rugged South Florida sports- 





men. 

Using a wide variety of air boat equipment—every- 
thing from homemade jobs to snazzy stock models— 
the outdoorsmen have swiped this idea from hardy 
professional frog leg hunters, who migrate around 
the swampy regions of the Gulf states seeking a liveli- 
hood in hard-to-reach places. 


Gigging from an air boat—a shallow draft, airplane 
propeller driven craft-skimming along in the inky 
blackness at top speed, is no sport for the inexepri- 
enced. The locale may be any of the hundreds of canals 
winding through the vast emptiness of the ’Glades. 
The time always is night and it’s better in the dark 
of the moon, too. 


Launching the boat shortly before sundown, these 
hardy sportsmen crank up and head off into the saw- 
grass and hammock land which typify Florida’s Ever- 
glades. The hunters, equipped with a compass, bat- 
tery-operated “headlight,” their "Glades lore and a 
snake-bite kit (just in case) head for a night of sport. 


Skimming into the deepening dusk, herons, ibis and 
alligators flash in view as the air boat buzzes along. 
Deeper and deeper into this vast unknown of grass and 
water speeds the boat until night descends and hunt- 
ing begins. | 

Frog hunters make use of the fact that a frog 
“freezes” on the spot when spotted by a bright light. 
Why? Even the “experts” don’t know. So, the frogger 
spots the “jumper” with the headlight, which he wears 


(Right) A FROGGING WE 
SHALL GO—Driven by an air- 
plane propeller operated by an 
automobile engine, this air boat 
is ready for a frog hunting ex- 
pedition in the Florida Ever- 
glades. The sportsman frogger 
on his high perch, steers the 
boat with the “‘stick’’ on his 
left. These boats can reach 
speeds of 30 miles an hour, 
skimming over grass, swampy 
land, and water. 


(Left) A QUICK PICK-UP— 
Spearing deftly with his right 
hand, the hunter gigs a juicy 
jumper on the canal bank. The 
stick on the left ‘is used to steer 
the airplane-propeller driven 
craft. The light on his head 
spots and “freezes” the frog as 
he skims through the glades in 
eerie blackness. 




















ONE FOR THE BAG—A south Florida sportsman drops a freshly 

gigged frog “‘in the bag’ during a night frogging expedition in 

the Everglades west of Miami. The gigging is done from speed- 

ing air boats, shallow draft, airplane-propeller driven craft, which 

can skim through the canals and sawgrass of the ‘Glades at 
speeds up to 30 miles an hour. 
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on his cap, and then drives the boat into gigging range. 
A quick thrust and the juicy jumper is dropped in a 
bag conveniently placed alongside the driver’s seat. 

The gig, mounted on a 10-foot staff, is a two to five- 
pronged affair with the prongs virtually barbless so it 
is easy to remove the frog. Ordinarily, one gig is used, 
but if the frogs are thick, an expert gigs with both 
hands as he steers the boat with his knees. 

The frogs stand out in the blackness as gleaming 
white spots along a canal bank. Once sighted, the 
hunter drives the air boat at breakneck speed along the 


FROG PEELING — The final step before the frog is ready for 
the frying pan is skinning. For these South Florida sports- 
men, this is but a quick “‘yank,”” and Mr. Frog is table 


bound. 


A NICE FAT, JUICY ONE—Some- 
times it is mecessary to leave the air- 
boat to retrieve the gig and frog. As 
a rule, two boats will go hunting to- 
gether for safety sake, as a breakdown 
means hours of waiting until searchers 
find the wandering sportsmen. One 
of the sportsmen hands a_ choice 
morsel to his companion. 


canal, picking up the frogs with his gig from either 
bank as he speeds by. Not infrequently, he gives him- 
self a good jarring when the boat bounces off the 
bank. 

The sportiness of frogging lies in the boat’s speed. 
Moving through the pitch-black night at 30 miles an 
hour provides an unstable base and the target is tiny, 
only three or four inches in diameter. So, Mr. Frog 
has a fair chance to win. And yet the rewards—15 to 
25 pounds of legs in a single night—make it worth- 
while to the rugged South Florida sportsmen. 


INSPECTING THE CATCH—A tame swamp rabbit pokes an in- 

quisitive nose at part of the night’s “bag” of a pair of frog 

hunters. These strange little animals, found deep in the Ever- 
glades, ofter become pets to the ‘Glades sportsmen. 








By WILLIAM D. FAVELL ~ 


OULD YOU CARE to 
sleep with an _ ugly, 
black, four -foot, cot- 
tonmouth water moc- 
casin? .. . Well, such 
a fellow was my bed pal on a week- 
end fishing trip! 

The cottonmouth water mocca- 
sin is the most vicious, sneaking, 
snake I know. Most reptiles, upon 
the slightest sign of a human, will 
scurry away to some secluded place 
—but not this villain. He makes it a 
habit to stay around—without being 
discovered—in hope that he might 
dig his polished, pearly fangs into 
some unsuspecting hunter or fisher- 
man. 

That’s what one of them tried to 
do to me! 

Charlie, my fishing companion, 
and myself had left Tampa just after 
lunch one hot Saturday afternoon, 
heading for the Withlacoochee River 
and a mess of those big-mouth 
perch. We didn’t know it then, but 
we were on our way to an adven- 
ture which we would both tell our 
grandchildren! 

We were the happiest fellows un- 
der the hot Florida sun that after- 
noon. Soon our fishing gear was 
out and we were walking along 
the river bank, jogging our lines up 
and down in the water. It wasn’t 
long before we had a nice string and 
were ready to make camp and most 
of all. to eat. We built our fire about 
ten feet from the water’s edge, 
spread our quilt some five feet 
away, underneath a big oak tree, 
and settled down to eat. 

Having eaten, we fished again, 
until the sun set and it was time 
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to call it a day. It had been a good 
day. The tish were biting and I felt 
fine! 

I drew the side of the quilt next 
to the river and we turned in. In 
a few minutes, Charlie was asleep. 
I lay there for awhile with my eyes 
opened, just a hair-line from sleep, 
thinking of the good time I was 
going to have tomorrow. My eyes 
grew heavy and sleep moved in. on 
me. 

It could have been the night air 
_+. Or maybea frog or a. bird :...-. 
Or a pine-knot popping on the fire 
... Or maybe God. But something 
brought me full awake and startled! 

I raised myself and glanced in 
the direction of the fire. But I 
never really saw the fire. What I 
saw was an enormous black, ugly, 
cottonmouth! 

The cottonmouth was only inches 
away, laying on the quilt between 
me and Charlie. His tail was across 
Charlie’s foot and his head was just 
below my knees. And he was look- 
ing at me! 

My getting up had aroused him 
and he raised his head. His thin 
black tongue was flicking in and 
out. I felt the world falling down 
on my head, my insides were no 
longer with me, and I was going to 
get sick. What should I do? 

Then I noticed that he wasn’t coil- 
ed. This was a hope, since he will 
usually coil before striking. I knew 
then that there was only one thing 
to do. I prayed for both of us and 
prepared to do it. 

Slowly, cautiously, I slid my right 
hand down to my hunting knife. The 
fellows had always laughed at me 





and my knife. It is as big as a bay- 
onet and razor sharp. It didn’t feel 
half big enough that night. 

The snake had noticed my move- 
ment... He began to ease himself 
into a coil as I eased my knife to- 
ward his chest. 

He was as thick as my arm and 
his head was as big as my fist. . . 
In the flicker of the campfire, I 
could see his white cotton mouth 
and strong body—black, ugly death 
coiled there just below my knees 
... His eyes were now glued on the 
shiny blade of the knife. 

I had the knife raised in front of 
my chest. Did I know what I was 
doing? What crazy idea was this, 
throbbing in my head? 

I lashed out with all my strength! 

He must have struck at the knife 
blade at the same moment that I 
slashed toward him. The sharp 
blade caught him squarely in the 
mouth and venom shot everywhere, 
over the knife and on the quilt. 

I whirled and slashed with savage 
chops, severing his head completely, 
whirling and slashing, whirling and 
slashing, in a frenzy of fear and 
hate! 

Charlie awoke like someone shot 
out of a gun. He stood there, still 
half asleep, looking astonished at 
the squirming headless mass of 
scaly meat on the quilt. Neither of 
us said anything. We just looked. 

If I smoked, I would have needed 
a cigarette badly. I made for the 
coffee pot and drank until the 
shakes left me. I was scared. Even 
now, as I look back, I get scared... 
Who wouldn’t, when he has had 
death for a bed companion? END 
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The wildlife program now in 
progress at the Tampa Twin 
Lakes School receives wide 
cooperation from the Game 
and Fresh Water Commis- 
sion. The ardent efforts of 
both principal and student 
deserve full cooperation. 








WILDLIFE 


For the past twelve years, functional landscaping 
has been an integral part of the program of Twin 
Lakes, a Tampa Elementary School with a campus of 
thirty-two acres and an enrollment of nine hundred 
children. A pine forest is now lifting its head toward 
the heavens. Fruit trees are beginning to provide mor- 
sels of delicious food. Well equipped playgrounds con- 
stantly elicit cheers of happiness from the children. 
Oak trees with beards of grey Spanish moss beckon 
the students to come and play in the cool of their 
shades. The flowering plants and shrubbery make the 
campus resemble an artist’s canvas with all the hues 
of the rainbow. A landing field for cub planes lends 
zest to festivious occasions. The school grounds are 
rapidly being converted into a child’s world—an edu- 
cational laboratory. 

Regardless of the beauty and felicity of the campus, 
a barren spot in the program would exist if wild life 
were not included. Landscaping and wild life are in- 
separable; each supplements the other. In some recent 
research conducted by the author in the Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, in the 
summer of 1953 under the direction of Dr. Lee F. Rey- 
nolds, it was estimated by a class of teachers that the 
average elementary student spends 25%, or one quar- 
ter, of his school time on the grounds. Since a high per- 
centage of a child’s time is spent on the grounds, we can 
ill afford to neglect the potentialities of this area of ed- 
ucation. Children should see, taste, smell and listen to 





b the beauties of nature. This is education through the 
; process of “osmosis”. THE SCHOOL GROUNDS AF- 
OMar C. mitchell FORD A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


WILD LIFE ORGANIZATIONS TO MAKE EXCEL- 
LENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
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Rapt attention is received by 
Charles Scruggs as interested 
students watch his demon- 
stration of a quail feeder. 
Feeders for various birds and 
animals are an important 
part of the students work in 
sustaining their wildlife cam- 
pus. 





WORLD; it would be wise for every local organization 
to explore the possibilities of its elementary school 
campus! A closer cooperation between the schools and 
wild life organizations would not only enrich the 
schools’ programs but in addition it would’ increase 
the future memberships of these organizations. 

What could lend more enchantment to a school than 
to have squirrels barking, quail whistling, and song 
birds singing on the grounds? Our campus with the 
assistance of the Florida Fish and Game Commission 
and the Hillsborough County Wild Life Association is 
being made into a wild life sanctuary. Enough quail, 
squirrels and other wild life are to be provided for 
breeding purposes. Recently the Fish and Game De- 
partment released several pairs of quail during an out- 
door assembly; in addition, two mallard ducks, two 
baby alligators, several turtles and three opossums 
were added to our zoological garden. We now have 
metal feeders filled with grain hanging in the trees for 
the song birds. In addition we have recently received 
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Wildlife Officer Virgil Bay- 
ette shows a group of stu- 
dents the features of water- 
fowl, using a mallard duck 
as a model. An opossum also 
creates interest as a young- 
ster calmly holds him in 
place by the tail. 


several quail feeders from the Hillsborough County 
Wild Life and Game Association. Then too, our boys 
in one of the sixth grade classes are making extra 
feeders of wood. In order to make the grounds more at- 
tractive to wild life, we are including food producing 
trees and shrubbery in our landscaping plantings. 

In order for our students to learn more about wild 
life, the Florida Fish and Game Commission is to 
send a mobile unit of wild life specimens to our school 
for at least one day this year. We also hope to broaden 
the children’s appreciation by inviting members of the 
various wild life organizations to lecture in the cafe- 
torium programs. Pamphlets and other wild life litera- 
ture provide excellent, interesting, and valuable ma- 
terial for reading lessons. In addition, the members of 
the faculty committee on wild life make talks to the 
children through the intercommunication system. We 
think the crowning event of our program this year 
will be the landing of a cub patrol plane on our 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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DERE ZEB 


I gues this here sun is gitting the 
best of me i done over slep this 
mornin. I didn’t git up un nigh 
fore thurty. I got started fishin 
about furst lite an them trout, i 
means bass, is cooperating a leetle 
better. I done cotch me fore of 
them fishes by eight. Purty good- 
uns to. Buti wants to tell you about 
this here tecknition feller. He shore 
do git around. He done pulls up 
long side me this mornin and starts 
asking me a lot of questions an i 
done ask him a few back. He wants 
to no how long i done ben fishin. 
Then he wants to no how many fish 
i done cotch. He warn’t satisfied 


_ with that when i tells him fore he 


wants to see um and when he see 
um he wants to way em. By this 
time i7m‘a thinkin he just trying 
to make it so i aint agoing to be 
able to tell no fish tales without 
a gettin cought. Well by this time 
i done made up my mind its time i 
asks a few of him. I wants to no 
why he wants to no how many 
hours i done fished and he sez thats 
so as he can figure outhow long it 
takes to cotch a fish. Well i tells 
him its to long and he agrees with 
me and tells me that them sains i 
seen yestiddy will be ahoping it out 
and this har cotch pur hour of fishin 
will show whether its a hoping er 
not. Well i shore hope next time 
i comes he’ll have it all fixed up. 
Then i wants to no what for he 
wants the wates of them fish for 
and he sezs thats so he can figur 
out how many pounds we is a 
cotchin out pur aker. I guess he’s 
got somethin thar cause we wants 
to no how many pounds of cotton 
we raise on an aker of land. Then 
he sezs did you see that tag and i 
wants to no what tag? He picks 
up one of my fish and shows me a 
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leetle ole tag on his upper lip. He 


sezs its got a number on hit and 
we have a record of whar the fish 
with that number was tagged, how 
much it wayed an how long hit war. 
He done tole me he would look hit 
up when he got back an would 
come down to the camp an let me 
no when i got in whar hit were 
tagged. Shore nuff he comes down 
an tells me hit were tagged at the 
outlet on Oct 22 an that hit wayed 
to and one tenth pounds and were 
15 inches long. Well now i no how 
he nos one of them fish from the 
other. Hes done lined em up an 
put a number on em just lik they 
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were a bunch of convicts. He done 
tole me by this here taggin he could 
tell me how many bass thar is in 
this here lake and what percent of 
these fish we were a catchin by some 
hi power figuring. He sezs he can 
tell how much they mygrate. He 
sezs he can tell how fast them bug- 
gers air agrowin by measurin them 
when they is tagged and when they 
is caught. He sezs that by cuttin 
down that thar fightin over food 
these here bass an brim an speckled 
perch have to do with them gar and 
shad it ought to make them bass 
an brim and speckled perch grow 
a heap faster an they aims to find 
out by that thar taggin. 

You no zeb i’m athinkin these 
here tecknitions is agoing to be hop- 
ing this har fishin in ole lake Pana- 
soffkee (shore is glad i write that 
word down last nite i shore would 
hate to have to walk out to that 
depot agin (an i’m beginin to think 
this har saining is a good idee if 
they can get all that dope from 
them sains. An that tecknition done 
tole me us fishermen can hope tham 
by tellin em about any tagged fish 
we cotch. I nos i shore is a goin to 
look fer them tags from now on. 

Well zeb thars some guys over 
har in the next cabin that sezs they 
wants to larn me how to play a game 
called poke her so i thinks i’ll mosey 
over thar 

your frien 
cracker joe 
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Fishing with hook and line is one 
of the oldest forms of human en- 
deavor. We find traces of the angler 
through all recorded history and in 
all the remains of the ancients. It 
is anyone’s guess just when the first 
primitive man quit using his paw for 
a scoop and fashioned a crude hook. 
The step from using a hook and bait 
to using one made more attractive 
by the addition of a bit of shell or 
feathers may have taken centuries. 
Perhaps the first man to use such 
an artificial lure felt a pleasurable 
thrill of achievement as he pulled 
his prize from the water. If so, he 
was the forerunner of the sports 
fisherman. 

Today, angling is the most popular 
of all sports. The followers of Ike 
Walton outnumber their nearest 
rival by many times. Sports fishing 
is big in every respect. It is big 
business. It is important to the phy- 
sical and mental well-being of the 
nation. Its therapeutic value is re- 
cognized by every national and state 
conservation organization. Great 
care is taken to safeguard 'the na- 
tural resources necessary for the 
sport to continue. 


The ever increasing numbers of 
sports fishermen are angling for an 
ever decreasing (ratio per angler) 
supply of game fish. Why, then, 
does the sport continue to expand 
so vigorously? The answer is simple 
and well-known to every sportsman. 
The biggest rewards in angling are 
those collected as a by-product of 
the sport. 


Every sportsman is blessed with 
an awareness in more or less degree. 
Without an awareness of the wonder 
and beauty of God’s creations, the 
fisherman becomes a meat hunter 
and will soon tire of his unproduc- 
tive effort. 


An awareness is not a gift be- 
stowed on the fortunate and with- 
held from the rest. To become aware 
of the miracle of the nautral world 
around us, we need only to open our 
minds and hearts to the story told 
by every blade of grass and towering 
tree. Every creature, every hillside 
and swamp tells a true story so 
powerful in its message that our 
senses, conditioned by their preoc- 
cupation with material things, have 
trouble grasping it. 


Angling is a sport to be enjoyed. 
It is not a game to be won. The big- 
gest detriment to a more complete 
awareness and a greater enjoyment 
of the sport is the determination by 
the angler to catch “the biggest or 
the most fish.” The beginning of 
competition in angling is the first 
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step toward dissatisfaction with the 
end result. The rewards in angling 
do not need the crutches of prizes 
and acclaim to make them richly 
deserving within themselves. 


The prototype of the modern an- 
gler is one with a deep and under- 
standing awareness of his natural 
environment. He is one who leans 
over backward respecting, not only 
the man made laws, but the old 
natural laws that govern his sport. 
He is a sportsman in the true sense 
of the word, generous, tolerant and 
with a leaning toward the contem- 
plative and the philosophical. He is 
the man all of us should try to be— 
and he is the man who in ever in- 
creasing numbers is insuring the 
future of the sport. 


Among the finest rewards in an- 
gling are the bonds of companionship 
that seem so prevalent in the fishing 
fraternity. A fishing partnership can 
add immeasurably to your angling 
pleasure. If the association is un- 
demanding and non-competitive, it 
is a pearl beyond price and should 
be carefully nurtured and protected. 


In a time when such companions 
are woefully hard to come by, many 
of us overlook the most logical of all 
fishing partners when we kiss our 
wives “Good-bye,” to go fishing 
alone or with comparative strangers. 
Wives make the most desirable of all 
fishing companions. As a rule, their 
awareness is more fully developed 
than the more aggressive male. If 
encouraged and allowed to expand, 
their reactions to the natural wonder 


of the out-of-doors will be a never 
ceasing source of delight. The aver- 
age man has less pretense and af- 
fectation with his wife than with any 
other person; thus, with her, he is 
more relaxed and better able to 
shed the tensions built up on our 
everyday merry-go-round of living. 

Many wives are left at home be- 
cause the competitive instinct of 
their angling husbands rebels at the 
thought of accepting a handicap 
that might result in a lighter game 
bag. What a price to pay for a 
couple of extra dead fish. Many a 
husband and wife fishing partner- 
ship is spoiled by the husband’s 
foolish insistence that his wife match 
his skill in the use of the rod and 
reel. If the truth were known, the 
Lord and Master fishes with many a 
masculine dub whose incompetence 
he overlooks with a tolerance he 
denies to the little woman. 


With the advent of spinning 
tackle, the problem of the inex- 
perienced wife is reduced to almost 
zero. If your wife has been having 
trouble using plug or fly tackle, 
buy her a spinning outfit and watch 
the way she takes to this simplest of 
all fishing rigs. The least compli- 
cated and most foolproof reels avail- 
able are the best for this purpose. 
Make the rod very light and stick 
to five or six pound mono lines so 
as not to tire those unused muscles. 
Invest some time and effort into 
making a fishing partner out of your 
life partner. Take her fishing and 
have fun. END 
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FUN WITH TROUT, By Fred Ever- 
ett, Published by the Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; Price, 
$7.50. 

Every once in a while you come in 
contact with a book that you feel 
deserves special praise because of 
the work the author has put into it. 
Such a book is “Fun With Trout.” 
Fred Everett, a friend of several 
years standing, has really gone over- 
board with his latest book and the 
story is there in words, paintings, 
sketches and just lines. 

The book itself is 287 pages long, 
but because the sketches take up 
about half the page, it can be read 
in several evenings. Although we 
here in Florida don’t have the fresh 
water trout, we thought that per- 
haps our many readers in other 
States of the Union would be in- 
terested in reading about this par- 
ticular book. 

You'll read the story of flyfishing, 
its beginning more than a hundred 
years ago, and you'll both see and 
read about the various experimen- 
tations that Everett did during his 
many years of fishing. His chapter 
readings of ‘“Commonsense,” ‘“Con- 
troversy,” “Soliloquy,” ‘“Anticipa- 
tion,’ “Rejuvenation,” and all the 
others might give you an idea of 
the different method of writing the 
author has employed in this book. 

If you’re a trout fisherman, I can 
heartily recommend this book to 
you. It will hold your interest, it 
will give you helpful hints on fishing, 
and it will enable you to have “Fun 
With Trout.” 

* K * 

HALLOWED YEARS, by Nash 
Buckingham, Published by the 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Price, $3.50. 

Whether you’re an armchair hunt- 
er or one who loves to tramp the 
fields and forests, you’ll enjoy read- 
ing a collection of hunting stories 
from a man who has spent a life- 
time in the field with a gun and 
dog and who has worked the duck 
blinds with decoys and calls. The 
name of Nash Buckingham is noted 
for the outdoors, for his entire life 
has been spent in the interest of 
conservation. 
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I’m sure that most of you readers 
have at times skipped through a 
magazine to see what was in it and 
then read only what you wanted to 
read. I’ve done it myself. But this 
is one book that you won’t do it to, 
for every story in it is one that you 
won’t skip by. 

You might say that these stories 
are written in the manner of fiction 
tales, but it’s only Nash’s way of 
putting down on paper facts that 
are easily read and understood. He 
writes in the vernacular, and you 
can easily imagine that you’re one 
of his hunting companions as he 
takes to the fields and as you leaf 
through the pages. 


Buckingham writes about dogs, 
about shooting, about death, and 
about the violation of game laws in 
the book, and this reviewer feels 
that it’s a neat compilation of trips 
afield that'll make you want to take 
up your shotgun, whistle for the 
dogs, pack up your gear and look 
for a hunting target. 

* * * 
HOMEMADE FISHING, by Verne 

E. Davison, Published by the 

Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 

Pa.; Price, $4.50. 

Here in Florida there are many 
farms and ranches. There is also 
a lot of land on these farms that is 
going to waste, simply because it 
has not been utilized as it should be. 
Real land conservation means that 
the best use for each parcel of land 
is employed to bring about greater 
productiveness of that particular 
farm. In some cases there is land 
that can best be used in farm fish 
ponds. | 

This book of Davison’s, who is a 
regional biologist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, will tell you how 

(Continued on Page 39) 





“What a day! Got fired from my job, lost the biggest bass I’ve ever hooked, 
my wife left me—would have gone 10 pounds, too!” 
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dant in some parts of Florida, where 
it provides a great deal of sport 
each hunting season. 

In the extreme southeastern part 
of our state, between Lake Okee- 
chobee and Key Largo, the white- 
tailed deer is even smaller. Mature 
bucks from that area seldom weigh 
over 150 pounds. The antlers of 
the male are much like those of the 
Virginia deer; often the coloration 
is somewhat paler. Florida white- 
tail is the name for this race. 

At present deer are not known to 
occur on the upper Florida Keys, 
but some of the lower Keys are in- 
habited by a miniature white-tail 
which seldom exceeds 80 pounds 
in weight. This is the famous Key 
deer, or toy deer as it is sometimes 
called. It is very pale in color, and 
the antlers of the male are small 
and thin. This interesting deer 
came close to extinction, as a result 
of fires, hurricanes, and illegal hunt- 
ing. Many Key deer were also 
killed by automobiles speeding along 
the Overseas Highway. In the last 
few years, steps have been taken 
to ronserve the one small herd that 
remains. 


Thus we see that the farther south 
one goes, the smaller and paler the 
white-tailed deer becomes. Curi- 
ously enough, this trend is reversed 
in the Big Cypress Swamp of Collier 
County, Florida. In that general 
area is found the Seminole deer, 
which equals or exceeds the Vir- 
ginia white-tail in size. Its coat of 
hair is rather short and sparse, a 
dark hazel in color. The ear is 
comparatively small for a white- 
tail, and the nose is long and slender 
(see photograph). The antlers of 
the male do not spread widely, but 
curve in toward each other. 


And so, in our state we have the 
Virginia deer, the Florida white-tail, 
the Key deer, the Seminole deer, 
and the introduced Michigan white- 
tail. These are not different species; 
rather, they are all races or vari- 
eties of the white-tailed deer. 


The baby white-tail is reddish- 
yellow or reddish-brown, with many 
light spots (see inset photo). These 
spots resemble little patches of sun- 
light filtering through a leafy glade; 
and when the fawn stands motion- 
less in a thicket, it becomes well- 
nigh invisible. 

In Florida the young are usually 
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born in winter or early spring, al- 
though captive deer at the Reptile 
Institute have given birth as early 
as September. Normally one or two 
young are produced at a time; trip- 
lets are occasional. 

The spots of the young soon fade, 
and are scarcely evident at the age 
of five months. 

Around the beginning of their 
second year, the males begin to 
grow antlers. At first the antlers 
are just little spikes. Some time 
between late autumn and early 
spring, the spikes drop off; but soon 
afterward a new and larger set be- 
gins to grow. Each year the buck 
sheds its antlers and grows a finer 
set, until full maturity is reached. 
A young, healthy, full-grown buck 
generally has four, five, or even 
six points to each antler. 


Various wild rats and mice are 
very fond of the shed antlers, and 
will eat them up within a few days. 
This is why antlers are not often 
found in the woods, even in areas 
where deer are abundant. 


The does sometimes grow little 
spikes, but usually have no antlers 
at all. 

The white-tail is a vegetarian, 
feeding upon leaves, grass, berries, 
acorns, and mushrooms. Even 
poison-ivy leaves are eaten! 
ing is done at regular intervals, both 
by day and by night. 

The Florida panther is known to 
prey upon the white-tail (see Flor- 
ida Wildlife, November, 1953). 
However, panthers survive today 
only in a few remote parts of the 
state, and are no longer an impor- 
tant predator. The screw-worm fly 
kills many newborn deer, attacking 
them at the umbilical cord. Next 
to man, this parasitic fly may be 
the greatest enemy of the white-tail. 

Florida is inhabited not only by 
the white-tail, but also by two im- 
ported Asiatic deer. 


Back in 1908, a wealthy sports- 
man purchased four sambar deer— 
three does and a buck. He liberated 
them on St. Vincent’s Island in 
Apalachicola Bay, off the coast of 
Franklin County, Florida. They 
thrived, and by 1940 the sambar 
population on the island was well 
into the hundreds. In 1948 the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission estimated that 120 sam- 
bar had been killed legally, and 
that a much greater number had 
been bagged by poachers. 


The sambar is a native of south- 
ern Asia. It is one of the largest 
deer in the world. A full-grown 
male stands more than five feet 
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high at the shoulder, and may weigh 
as much as 700 pounds. The sambar 
is more heavily built than our native 
deer, and from a distance is rather 
cow-like in appearance. The color 
of the adult is rusty red, with a 
lighter rump and a dark, shaggy 
mane. The antlers of the sambar 
bear only three points each: a long, 
heavy beam with a fork at the end, 
and a long spike at the base. 


The sambar of St. Vincent’s Is- 
land were described in Florida 
Wildlife, April, 1948. 

Florida also has the chital or axis 
deer, a native of India and Ceylon. 
This is one of the most beautiful of 
all deer, for it retains a spotted 
pattern throughout life. It is about 
the size of a Florida white-tail, and 
has long, graceful antlers. 

The axis deer has been liberated 
in many parts of the world. Gen- 
erally it thrives, sometimes too well. 
In New Zealand, the introduced 
axis deer increased so rapidly as 
to menace crops, pastureland, and 
forests. The whole national park 
system of New Zealand was endan- 
gered by these animals, and millions 
of dollars have been spent in a futile 
effort to exterminate them. Other 
countries have had similarly un- 
pleasant experiences with the axis 
deer, and have passed laws prohibit- 
ing its introduction. 

Twenty-odd years ago, a few axis 
deer escaped in coastal Volusia 
County, Florida. Fortunately, they 
did not mutiply as they had done in 
some areas. Today they are known 
to inhabit four Florida counties, all 
east of the St. Johns River. They 
are locally called “spotted deer”. 
Since 1951 they have been protected 
by law in this state; they cannot be 
molested at any time. 
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GAME LAWS ARE 





reation in this country; in addition, 
they have been responsible for an 
industry running into billions of 
dollars. It is elementary that any 
act which threatens game and fish 
resources necessarily threatens the 
pleasures and emoluments made 
possible by these resources. Why, 
then, shouldn’t the game-law viola- 
tor be considered a thief? He is 
robbing his fellow man just as sure- 
ly as a burglar; worse, he is pilfer- 
ing at the expense of generations to 
come. 

But in most courts of law he is 
not treated like a thief. Not long ago 
I saw a judge fine a woman $300 for 
swiping a 90-cent can of boned tur- 
key from a chain store; an hour 
later in the same court a man plead- 
ed guilty to trapping quail out of 
season and escaped with a $25 fine. 

What is the reasoning behind such 
decisions? Why do drunks or care- 
less motorists often draw heavier 
sentences than the most reprehen- 
sible game-law violator? Why does 
a judge let a jacklighter forfeit a 
$10 bond and then levy a $100 fine 
against a peddler without a license? 

I have talked to dozens of jurists 
in an effort to find out why. Some 
of the answers I received were logi- 
cal, some illogical, and some down- 
right silly. One judge bluntly de- 
clared all wardens should be strip- 
ped of authority and put to raising 
fish and game for restocking. That 
was his idea of conservation. 

A retired circuit judge thought 
he had the answer. Game-law vio- 
lations, he explained, involve no 
moral turpitude. Judges consider 
them crimes against statute rather 
than crimes against right. But why 
shouldn’t they be considered crimes 
against right? Isn’t it about time 
the world began to regard the pres- 
ervation of God-given resources as 
a moral obligation? If leaving a 
land bare for posterity is no breach 
of fundamental right, then I think 
it’s time we changed the rules. 

A federal judge gave me the same 
dose of cockeyed logic which was al- 
most impressive until I saw him sen- 
tence a moonshiner to six months in 
jail. Making liquor can’t be consid- 
ered morally wrong; it is a perfectly 
acceptable enterprise when carried 
out under duly constituted regula- 
tions. So the moonshiner’s offense 
was also a crime against statue—but 
he got six months! 
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Another judge was inclined to 
think the kid-glove treatment of 
game-law violators was simply a 
reflection of the public attitude. 
This undoubtedly is true, but should 
it be? A judge’s office makes him 
a teacher of social responsibilities. 
His authority gives him a firm hand 
in molding public behavior. He is 
a leader, not a follower. Suppose a 
fifth-grade teacher permitted her- 
self to reflect the instincts of her 
pupils? 

Too Much Changing of Rules 

Probably the most logical explan- 
ation came from a young circuit 
judge. He thought conservation ad- 
ministrators and _ policy makers 
themselves had brought on a lot 
of the difficulty by making and 
changing rules at the drop of a hat, 
and by encouraging game wardens 
to concentrate on minor and tech- 
nical infractions. He pointed out 
that of the 4,500 game cases made in 
his state in 1949 nearly 2,000 were 
for fishing without a__ license. 
Though night hunting is a wide- 
spread offense in his state, less than 
100 such cases were made. In the 
same state the game commission 
changed one rule four times between 
midsummer and the opening of the 
hunting season. 

“All this,” he told me, “has tend- 
ed to make courts take a dim view 
of game laws and those who ad- 
minister them. Most judges need 
educating in the importance of con- 
servation—that [ll grant. But game 
commissions and their personnel 
also need a little education—par- 
ticularly in good public relations.” 

The judge undoubtedly has a 
point. We need simpler laws, and 
we need sounder enforcement. But 
more than anything else we need to 
teach the public to practice conser- 
vation and to respect conservation 
laws. It is the duty of the courts to 
lead the way. A stiff fine or a few 
days in the clink can be a fine edu- 
cation for a violator. 

Those are lessons easily under- 
stood and long remembered. When 
our courts realize that fact, the law- 
abiding sportsman can go out with 
some assurance his share of wildlife 
is in the woods—not in the hands of 
a thief! THE END 
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Florida and eastern Mexico south 
to western Cuba and through Cen- 
tral and South America to northern 
Argentina. 

With the digging of drainage ca- 
nals in an effort to reclaim agricul- 
tural lands, many marshes formerly 
inhabited by fresh water snails have 
become dry. Some marshes, though 
appearing as flourishing as ever dur- 
ing the rainy season, may dry out 
completely during drought years. 
As a result the snails are exterm- 
inated and that marsh is no longer 
inhabitable by the kite. Further 
restriction of snail habitat may be 
brought about by the intrusion of 
salt water into areas formerly hold- 
ing fresh water. This may be the 
result of the generally lowered water 
table that has been recorded over 
the state during the past decades. 

The fact that the snails were 
formerly much more widely distri- 
buted and more abundant in the 
past is attested to by the fact that 
large numbers of Ampullaria shells 
may be seen in the ancient shell 
mounds left by the Indians, some- 
times in areas where the snail is no 
longer commonly found. 

Here then we have a case where 
a wildlife species has been greatly 
reduced, not by predators or hunt- 
ers, the causes most often given by 
the uninitiated to explain a decline 
in a wildlife species, but by factors 
more subtle and less understood by 
the casual observer. 

Though the bird is protected by 
law, many fall victim to the thought- 
less type of hunter to whom any 
hawk-like bird is a “varmint’”’ hence 
a legitimate target for his gun. 

The Everglade Kite is easily iden- 
tified in the field. The male is black 
in color, with long bright red legs 
and red bill base. There is much 
white at the base of the tail. The 
female and young birds are light 
about the head and often show 
much white at the base of the large 
wing feathers as well as on the tip 
of the tail. 

The next time you are gunning 
on any of the marsh lands of the 
state, look carefully before you 
shoot any hawk-like bird. Should 
you spare the life of one of these 
harmless and interesting birds, you 
will have the heart-felt thanks of 
all nature lovers to whom the sight 
of this rapidly diminishing species 
makes a trip afield an event to be 
remembered. END. 
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For the benefit of the shyer nim- 
rods who might hesitate to bring 
home a deer for fear the Little Wo- 
man might not know how to prepare 
it, we are listing a few basic recipes. 

First of all, it should be remem- 
bered that venison is one of the 
most easily digested meats and that 
general rules for cooking beef or 
mutton apply equally to venison. 
Great care should be taken in clean- 
ing for the hairs often cling to the 
meat. 

In cutting up your venison, it is 
well to remember that the loin or 
haunch is best used for steaks, 
roasts, and stews; the fore loin for 
roasts and steaks; the shoulder for 

roasts, or boned and _ stuffed for 
_ baking; the neck or scrag for soups 
or stews; and the breast for stews 
or baking. 

Broiled Venison 

Cut steaks in desired thickness. 
Put a little butter in a very hot 
frying pan and sear the meat evenly 
on both sides. Venison contains more 
water than beef, so in order to broil 
properly, it is best to lift the meat 
with a fork and let the water boil 
out of the pan, then replace and 
cook until done. 

Fried Venison 

Cut steaks in suitable pieces for 
serving. Heat a quarter-pound of 
butter or oleomargarine in frying- 
pan. Season well with salt and pep- 
per and dip in wheat flour or finely- 
rolled cracker crumbs and_ fry 
slowly to a nice brown on both 
sides. Cover and set in a warm place 
while making gravy of: 

1 tbsp. flour mixed into remain- 
ing butter in frying pan. Stir 
until brown but not burned 
then add slowly 

1 tea cup boiling water in which 
a teaspoon of currant jelly has 
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been dissolved. Stir briskly for 
a few minutes, and strain over 

the meat. Serve immediately. 

Roast Venison 

Trim roast and rub with lemon 
juice. Brown in oven without lid 
then season with salt and plenty of 
black pepper. Onion chopped finely 
may be sprinkled over meat. Add 
one cup water after first hour, cover 
and bake until tender. Serve with 


currant sauce. 


Currant Sauce 
1 cup soup stock 
1 tsp. salt 
1 cup currant jelly 
1 mustard-spoon of cloves and 
black pepper 
Juice of one lemon 
Melt a piece of butter or oleo the 
size of an egg in a sauce pan with 
the above ingredients and let come 
to the boiling point. Then add 1 
tbsp. corn-starch wet with a little 
water. Stir until it thickens, pour 
over roast and serve immediately. 
Jerked Venison 
With the currant crop of quick- 
freezing equipment, locker services, 
etc., it is no longer necessary to 
dry or jerk venison to preserve it. 
But for the sake of posterity, we’d 
like to present the method here. 
Jerked Venison 
Slice steaks as for cooking. Salt 
and pepper meat going a little heavy 
on the salt. Turn and season. Place 
on platters or pieces of window 
glass and place in sun. Turn twice 
daily, bringing in at night. Continue 
to dry in sun, until completely de- 
hydrated. Store in high, dry place. 
(Old-timers, wanting to dry a quar- 
ter of venison, often packed the 
meat in barrel salt, leave for six 
weeks, then hang in dry airy place 
for storage. Meat may be smoked, 
too, after being taken from salt. 


A recipe for cooking jerked veni- 
son has been submitted to use by 
Mrs. Stanley Smeltzer, daughter of 
a Florida pioneer. She remembers 
that her mother used to soak the 
dried meat overnight in clear water, 
and parboil if very salty. A favorite 
method of cooking was to fry a few 
strips of bacon in an iron skillet; 
brown chips of onion in the fat, then 
brown the meat which has been rol- 
led in flour. When the fat disap- 
pears, add a half-cup of boiling 
water and cover. Cook slowly, add- 
ing more boiling water as needed. 
Just a half-hour before serving, add 
small Irish potatoes and cook in the 
liquor until done. END. 
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you can build bass and trout waters 
on your land. The subject is cov- 
ered thoroughly and interestingly. 
It covers and discusses cold water 
and warm water ponds and points 
out the process of site selection, con- 
struction and stocking. 

Thousands of persons all over the 
country are engaged in the construc- 
tion of fishing ponds, and this book 
gives one a thorough understanding 
of the principles and practices need- 
ed to produce good fishing. 

Four chapters alone — “Those 
Troublesome Waterweeds,” ‘The 
Problems of Food for Fish,” “The 
Fishing,’ and “How to Catch More 
Fish,’—are worth the price of the 
book, but its 200 pages have 14 
other chapters equally pertinent. It 
is illustrated by Wallace Hughes. 

END. 
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land use plan. It is the hope that 
Scout camps (more than 800) may 
become outstanding examples of 
good conservation practice, and thus 
become laboratories where boys 
and leaders may learn by doing, 
many of the techniques necessary 
for the wise management of soil and 
water, forests and grasslands. 

As a climax event for the Good 
Turn, special demonstrations will be 
held on a Council, District or Unit 
basis. The purpose of the demon- 
strations will be to point up some 
of the local conservation problems, 
what the Scout program has done to 
help solve them, and what anyone 
may do. END. 
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tion Effect on Fish and Game in 
regard to the Southeastern 
States.” 

2. O. Earl Frye, Assistant Director, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, ‘Fresh Water Pol- 
lution in Florida.” 

3. Vernon Peeples, Biologist, De- 
partment of Conservation, “Red 
Tide—Salt Water Pollution.” 

4. §S. L. Craft, Chairman, “National 
Wildlife Week Featuring Pollu- 
tion.” 

Sat. P. M. Feb. 6 

1. Charles Bevis, Supervisor, De- 
partment of Conservation, “How 
The Conservation Department 
Can and Will Help Salt Water 
Sportsmen.” 

2. Charles Schilling, Vice Presi- 
dent, Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, “An Immediate Salt Water 
Program for Coastal Florida.” 

3. S. O. Chase, Chairman, Water 
Studies Committee, “A Study of 
Engineering Effects on Coastal 
Waters.” 

4. George Steel, Executive Secre- 
tary, Southeastern Fisheries As- 
sociation, “Conservation Needs 
for Commercial Fishermen.” 

Sat. Evening Feb. 6 

Dinner and entertainment by the 
Florida Tackle and Gun Club. 

Sunday A.M. Feb. 7 

Committee Reports from the follow- 

ing: 
National Legislation by Helen 
Sullivan 
State Legislation by J. M. Mills 
Finance by Don Southwell 
Membership by Charles Schil- 
ling 
Land and Forests by L. L. Ja- 
cobs 
Water Studies by S. O. Chase 

1. Bud Jackson, Field Representa- 
tive, National Wildlife Federa- 


tion, “The National Perspective 
on Florida.” 

2. Ralph Cooksey, Regional Direc- 
tor, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, “The Southeastern States 
Meeting in Northwest Florida, 
District #3.” 

3. C. W. Pace, Director, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

4. Dr. H. R. Wilber, President, 
Florida Wildlife Federation. 
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As an author of articles, stories, 
and books, a conservationist and 
public speaker, and an experienced 
angler, with forty years of fishing 
behind him, Ralph comes to Flor- 
ida prepared to talk to Sportsmen 
regarding their hunting, fishing, and 
conservation problems. 

Mr. Seaman intends to spend as 
much time as possible fishing for as 
many varieties of fresh and salt 
water fish as can be found, and to 
this end, many Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration members are lined up to 
assist him. While here, he expects 
to make 35 mm movies in color, 
much of which will be used in Con- 
servation Films on which he is now 
working. 
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extreme south Florida—extensive 
areas of dwarf cypress and pine is- 
lands—that is unique in the United 
States, and produces some of the 
finest wild turkey hunting in the 
country. This type of territory is 
at present, of relatively little value 
for timber production, although, un- 
der wise forestry practices, some 
forestry income can be realized. 
Not only are forest lands the most 
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important game lands of Florida, 
but they form the very backbone of 
the nearly four million acres being 
managed for public hunting by or in 
cooperation with the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Most of this acreage is devoted prin- 
cipally to forestry. Approximately 
350,000 acres are lands in south 
Florida devoted principally to the 
production of cattle, and another 
720,000 acres is principally marsh 
land. The forest lands comprising 
this acreage of public hunting area 
belong to the National and State 
Forest Services or to private indi- 
viduals or companies who have 
placed their land under a cooper- 
ative hunting plan. These private 


concerns are finding that the pro- 


tection given their lands and tim- 
ber by the Commission’s control- 
led hunting system, is actually pay- 
ing off in dollars and cents. The 
improved attitude of the public has 
resulted in reduced malicious burn- 
ing, fence cutting, timber theft and 
other property damage. 

Up to now we have been dealing 
principally with large forestry acre- 
ages and have not considered an- 
other important type of forest—the 
farm woodlot. These smaller acre- 
ages fit into the overall land use 
picture. They provide food and 
cover for small game, shade and 
shelter for livestock, wood for use 
around the farm and, through the 
sale of forest products, a helpful 
addition to the farm income for a 
relatively small outlay of funds and 
effort. 

Probably no factor influencing 
forests in Florida is more misunder- 
stood than is fire. Its use in the 
forest is probably the most impor- 
tant single factor that man can 
control, and will determine the suc- 
cess of a forestry and game manage- 
ment program. Fire used properly, 
is of great value in removing vege- 
tation so that a good stand of for- 
estry seedlings can be established. 
It also helps to rid long-leaf pine 
seedlings of brown spot disease, to 
remove competing brush, and to re- 
duce the fire hazard caused by ac- 
cumulation of dead vegetation. 

When woods are controlled burned 
by experienced foresters, fire rarely 
causes as much as 5% loss to slash 
pine trees 10 feet or taller. Wild- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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year have been quite heavy. This 
should result in better fishing this 
next year because the water levels 
will be higher. The Apalachicola, Es- 
cambia, Choctawhatchee, Ochlock- 
onee and Aucilla Rivers, and lakes 
Jackson, Talquin, Iamonia, Micco- 
sukee, Merritts Mill Pond, Ocheesee 
Pond and the Dead Lakes and Lake 
Wimico should again become the 
favorite angling spots of fishermen 
visiting Florida. 

Something unusual, I think, is 
about to happen to this section of 
the State. For the past several 
years the fox hound field trials have 
been held here by dog owners who 
live in Florida. They picked Wa- 
kulla County because that section 
had more foxes than any other 
area of the State. Last fall, there 
were dog owners from some 20 
states in the Union who entered 
their dogs in these trials. Now, I 
understand that the National Field 
Trials will be held here within the 
next few years. 

In the same vein, many of the 
members of the Florida Coon Hunt- 
ers Association have decided to 
come to this area each year for their 
trials because of the many animals 
of that species seen in our fields 
and forests. 

Our fish management technicians, 
inspected 234 farm ponds during the 
past two years and_ renovated 
(poisoned and restocked) a great 
number of them. They participated 
in 21 experiments to control rough- 
fish populations, and distributed 
1,323,376 fingerlings, both bream 
and bass, from the hatcheries at 
Wewahitchka and Holt. 


Studies are also being made on 
the deer and turkey populations of 
this Gulf Coast section, with an eye 
toward increasing the number of 
these species of Wildlife for the 
ever-increasing number of hunters. 

In the quail restoration program, 
to increase food and cover habitats, 
461,000 seedlings of bi-color and 
thunbergii lespedeza and multiflora 
rose, and 4,501 pounds of partridge 
pea and beggarweed seed were ac- 
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quired and distributed to interested 
sportsmen throughout this section. 
This Division also inspected 111 
planted food plots, laid the ground- 
work for 400 quail food plots in 
breeding grounds, and conducted 
quail feeding habits and food analy- 
sis studies at the Jackson County 
experimental quail food plots. 

In addition to the above men- 
tioned projects, the personnel of 
this Division have, in my opinion, 
outdone themselves in bringing the 
message of conservation to the 
people of this area of the State. This 
can be seen by the fewer game 
and fish law violations and the 
more active interest given to our 
various Commission programs by 
residents of this section. 

Wasteland! Well, some people 
might call certain sections of North- 
west Florida wasteland, but we in 
the conservation business—and it is 
a multi-million dollar business—call 
it Florida’s wildlife frontier with 
ample fishing and hunting oppor- 
tunities for all of our sportsman 
friends. 
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grounds by the Fish and Game De- 
partment for display and educational 
purposes. 

Since our present aquarium is 
rather small, we hope to build an- 
other one under the guidance of the 
Fish and Game Commission. We 
plan to construct it in the shape of 
the map of Florida, stocking it with 
all specimens of fresh water animal 
and plant life of the state. Exper- 
ience has taught us that an aquar- 
ium is a lasting and important ed- 
ucational attraction for children. 
Many of our smaller children visit 
this attractive pool daily; nothing 
is more interesting than this bio- 
logical laboratory. The children en- 
joy throwing morsels of food to 
the fish and turtles, and they like 
to look at the alligators basking in 
the sunshine. This is meaningful ed- 
ucation—education in the concrete 
rather than in the abstract. 
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“That’s no hound, Son, that’s a 
goat.” 

Clarence was looking intently 
ahead when the lights of the car 
swung under a clump of scrub oak 
trees. “Great God,” he shouted, 
“them’s deer!” 

Del slammed on the brakes and 
everything went tumbling into the 
front seat—hounds, duffel bags, 
guns, and Bob! 

“Let me out of here!” 

“Get off my back!” 

“Open the door!” 

“Bow wow, boo woo!” 

In the ensuing struggle for shoot- 
ing position Bob was pushed half- 
way out a rear window, but his 
gun was unloaded and he couldn’t 
find his shells. Mr. Smith jumped 
out his side of the car and began 
to shoot—an unloaded gun. Del 
and Clarence and the hounds finally 
disentangled themselves— but the 
deer were gone! 

All they talked about on their 
way back to camp was how many 
deer there had been under the 
trees and how each of them could 
have gotten a shot—if! They all 
agreed there had been more than 
twenty-five deer in that one spot— 
more deer than any of them had 
ever seen in one bunch before. 
“Son, even though we didn’t get 
any, you have seen a once-in-a-life- 
time occurrence. Don’t ever forget 
it!” 

That night after supper when all 
the dishes had been dried and 


(Continued on Page 42) 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


WIRED HAND — real eager 
beaver willing to work 
around the clock for pennies 
an hour. Dependable, Auto- 
matic. Experienced on farm, 
ranch and in factories, offices 
and homes. Just call on 


Reddy Kilowatt 
Your Electric Servant 


At hia er 


a 
7° 
‘ 


“. FLORIDA POWER & : 
LIGHT COMPANY | 
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J. W. CORBETT 
SERVICES HELD 
IN FT. PIERCE 


Funeral services were held last 
January 26 in Ft. Pierce for J. W. 
Corbett, former Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commissioner from that 
district. Corbett was first appointed 
to the Commission July 24, 1941, for 
an unexpired term, and was recom- 
missioned as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Body on January 7, 1943, 
for a two-year term which expired 
January 6, 1945. He was then re- 
appointed on June 29, 1945, for a five 
year term which expired January 5, 
1950. Mr. Corbett passed away Jan- 
uary 25, 1954, in his home after a 
prolonged illness. 


WILDLIFE & FORESTRY 
ARE BIG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


fire in the same trees where the 
rough has been permitted to build 
up may cause 60 to 100% loss. 

Similarly, controlled burning re- 
moves perennial vegetation that 
competes with the annual plants 
which produce game food, and 
opens ground cover so that quail 
and turkeys can move about freely 
and find such food as is produced. 
It also serves as insurance against 
wild fires that may occur during the 
breeding season and destroy not 
only the nests of ground nesting 
birds, such as quail and turkey, but 
next year’s food crop as well. 

Although certain types of burning 
is beneficial to game, it must be re- 
membered that permitting wildfire 
to sweep over large areas does more 
harm than good. Proper burning 
for game involves the establishment 
of small, lightly burned over areas 
that serve to diversify game _ habi- 
tat. 

As with any other tool, fire must 
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Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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not be used indiscriminately or by 
persons who do not fully under- 
stand its use. For example, if one 
is burning to form a seed bed for 
the establishment of pine seedlings, 
he must understand the reproduc- 
tive cycle of pine. He must be able 
to determine, by looking at the seed 
trees, the best year to burn for 
seedling establishment since slash 
pine normally produces a good seed 
crop only about every three years; 
long-leaf pine only about every 
five to seven years. One good rule 
for the average private individual 
interested in forestry and game is— 
if you don’t understand the use of 
fire then don’t start it. 

The forestry-game outlook in 
Florida is bright. The forests of 
Florida, more than any other area 
of the state, hold the key to future 
game possibilities. Areas geared 
to a forestry economy will remain 
good game areas because, in general, 
the things that benefit forests, bene- 
fit game. Working together the 


forester and the game manager 
should be able to guarantee an ade- 
quate supply of timber and game for 
END. 


the generations to come. 





TO BE - FORGOTTEN - 


(Continued from Page 41) 


stowed away for the night, Bob 
went to bed and left Del and his 
father still talking about the deer 
they had seen and missed. 

In the stillness Bob heard Del 
say, “I sure am glad we brought 
the youngster along. He’s a fine 
boy and I apologize for whatever 
I said. Did you see the way he 
looked when he showed us those 
quail today?” 

“Yes, Del, I am right proud of the 
boy, and from the looks of things 
he will probably be a hunter all 
his life.” 

In the tent, Bob’s chest swelled 


ATTENTION 

BAIT DEALERS 
We have millions of Large Red 
Wigglers ready for shipment. 
Contact us for prices and your 
regular. requirements: . Worms 


hand picked and packed 50 or 


100 to container with ample 
feed for two weeks. 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
GILBERT'S FARMS 
Chipley, Florida . 





with pride, for he knew that his 
father now thought he was the boy 
his father wanted him to be. He 
turned over in his sleeping bag and 
thought of the wonderful things he 
had done and seen in the last two 
days ... Things he could not have 
expressed to anyone but very real 
to him... The stillness of the woods 
... The beauty of the outdoors... 
The wildlife . The fascination 
of the chase . . . The taste of clear 
spring water ... The smell of out- 
door cooking . .. The comfort of 
shelter, companionship, respect .. . 
And self-discipline ... All these and 
many more—never to be forgotten. 

By the fire, Bob’s father sat 
thinking of his son. He was proud 
of his boy. His boy. A hunter. END 


WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 


ment, services, ete. Classified advertise- 


ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 


in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 
LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-- 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 








Lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hyacinths and 
“bonnets’’ killed. Live bait—SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Leesburg and Tallahassee, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE — RESORTS FOR SALE 
FISHING & HUNTING RESORT LODGE, 
CABINS, BOATS, MINNOW PONDS, 10 ACRES, 
BEER LICENSE, BARGAIN. — MAGNOLIA 
LODGE, FREEPORT, FLORIDA. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





FLORIDA PLOT BIG AS THREE LOTS—$10 down, 
$10 monthly. Oranges, Bananas, Coconuts grow 
good here. Retirement Home $3,825, terms. Free 
Fish Guide.— Palm Lake Park, P.O. Box 722, 
Stuart, Florida. 


TURKEYS FOR SALE 
WILD TURKEYS — Full Wild Mature Turkeys. 


Ready February list. F.O.B. Kissimmee, Florida, 
DICK MAKINSON, Game Permit No. 103. ° 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 
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THE LIBRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE, 





FLA. 


